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AVOIDING THE SUMMER SLIDE: THE 
IMPORTANCE OF SUMMER SCHOOL TO 
STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 


FRIDAY, JUNE 21, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:13 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Christopher J. Dodd, 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Dodd, Clinton, and Sessions. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CHRISTOPHER J. DODD 

Senator Dodd. The hearing will come to order. Good morning, all 
of you. We apologize being a few minutes late getting underway, 
but as I think all of you are aware, we had a vote a few minutes 
ago, and so we are delayed getting over. 

I want to thank our witnesses for being here, and others who are 
in the audience, and I want to thank our colleagues, Senator Ses- 
sions of Alabama, and my colleague, Senator Clinton of New York, 
for joining us this morning for whatever time they have available. 
I know these are busy schedules. They close out the week here, and 
people are heading back to their States. 

The title of today’s hearing is Avoiding the Summer Slide: The 
Importance of Summer School to Student Achievement and Well- 
Being. 

Let me just share a couple of moments of opening remarks, and 
I will turn to my colleagues for any thoughts they have, and then 
we will get to our witnesses. 

We are here on the first day of summer, June 21st, to discuss 
the critical issue of how summer school helps the neediest of our 
children to reach their potential and the impact on those children 
of budget cuts that are apt to slash their summer school activities. 
Without summer activities to keep their reading and math skills 
sharp, students start school in the fall about a month behind where 
they finished in the spring. That is the summer slide that every- 
one, I think, is aware of. 

The summer slide in math is about the same for low-income 
students as for others, but it is steeper in reading for low-income 
students because they do not have the same access to books and 
reading opportunities as students from better-off families. 

As we will hear from one of our witnesses this morning, some re- 
searchers have concluded that if you combine the achievement gap 
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that exists when low-income children start kindergarten with the 
cumulative effect of summer slide over the years, you will account 
for virtually all of the achievement gap at the end of high school. 
Congress and the President spent virtually all of last year writing 
the bipartisan No Child Left Behind Act, which holds schools ac- 
countable for closing that gap and for all students performing at a 
high level. 

Senator Craig and I, in particular, worked together to reauthor- 
ize the 21st Century Community Learning Centers, but more than 
schools need to be accountable. We — and the President, obviously — 
need to be accountable as well. Promising to leave no child behind 
means that we have to provide resources so that all children at all 
ages get the support they need to reach their potential — winter, 
spring, fall, as well as the summer. 

Unfortunately, because of the economy, States and cities around 
the country are cutting billions of dollars from education, including 
summer school. In New York City, the estimate is 75,000 summer 
school slots. In Washington, our Nation’s capital, they will be elimi- 
nating some 12,000 slots. Hillsborough County in Florida, which in- 
cludes Tampa, has cut out summer school altogether, and Portland, 
Oregon, has eliminated summer school for elementary school stu- 
dents. These are just a few of the examples from around the coun- 
try. 

But only 1 month after signing the No Child Left Behind Act, the 
schools around the country in dire financial straits, the President 
proposed cutting funding for education reforms, including freezing 
funding for the 21st Century Community Learning Centers, which 
would mean that 30,000 fewer students would benefit from the pro- 
gram and fully serving only 40 percent of low-income students 
under Title I. That is not the kind of accountability that I believe 
that our children need and deserve. 

The President said from the beginning that education is his top 
priority, and I believe him, and he has done an awful lot, I might 
add, from what we expected and saw only a few short years ago. 
Providing enough resources for education, however, should not be 
a choice. We do not, and should not, say that we would like to do 
more about the national security, but the times are tough. We do 
what we have to do to make the system work. 

We must provide schools with resources they need to meet the 
goals that we set in last year’s reforms, including improving the 
quality and accessibility of summer schools so that children could 
benefit from the education activities year round. We must do more 
to improve the quality and accessibility of early childhood edu- 
cation so that low-income children reach kindergarten more ready 
to learn than they are, and we must do more to improve family lit- 
eracy and public libraries, so that low-income children’s homes and 
neighborhoods become more conducive to learning. 

Senator Jack Reed of Rhode Island has done especially good work 
in the area of improving our libraries in the country. Finally, on 
top of everything else, summer school serves non-academic pur- 
poses. It gives children a safe, productive alternative to streets. A 
gang counselor said recently that this summer’s cuts are going to 
make recruiting easier for gangs, because thousands of students 
will have no place to go when the school year ends. Summer school 
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cuts will cause trouble for low-income working parents. A Washing- 
ton, DC., Advisory Neighborhood Commissioner said that, in part 
because of the cuts, many of her constituents who do not have ade- 
quate child care arrangements will risk losing their jobs, their abil- 
ity to keep food on the table, and even their homes in some cases. 

These may not be the primary purposes of summer school, but 
we if we do not make sure that students have summer opportuni- 
ties, we are going to have to deal with the serious consequences, 
academic and otherwise. 

So I think our witnesses this morning can add some valuable in- 
formation to this debate and discussion. Before I turn to them, let 
me turn to my colleague from the State of Alabama, and I thank 
you, Senator Sessions, for being with us, and then to Senator Clin- 
ton for some opening comments, and we will get to our witnesses. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JEFF SESSIONS 

Senator Sessions. Thank you very much. 

Summer school is an important aspect of education — of that, I 
have no doubt — and we do know that there is a slide in the sum- 
mer if kids are not continuing to stay in connection with their 
learning process. It is an odd thing that we have such a long period 
and just drop educational process. I can remember my own feeling 
of coming back in the fall and knowing that we had to redo things 
we had on the front burner when we left. 

We do know this, and one of the things I believe the Federal 
Government should do is to study these programs to identify what 
we know works, and make sure that millions of dollars that are, 
indeed, being spent right now are spent wisely and most effectively. 
It would be an unfortunate thing, indeed, to double spending on 
summer school, but spend much of that on programs that are not 
as effective as they could be. So I think the Federal Government 
has an important role in that. 

Senator Ron Wyden and I introduced an amendment last year 
that passed the Senate to expend $25 million for summer school 
programs, and I really wanted it to make sure that we had good 
research, good information, good standards, and so we were calling 
on the school systems that would receive that $25 million to par- 
ticipate in a good research project. 

I will be curious to hear your views of what really works in sum- 
mer school, how we can spend the money that we are now spending 
better, and if we can demonstrate the kind of progress that may 
be possible in some schools, I believe that the American people will 
support expanded summer school programs. Of course, over 90 per- 
cent of funding and education is from our State and local govern- 
ments, and that is where education is funded and run. We are 
going to need to sell them ultimately on the wisdom of this project, 
and I would like to participate in it. 

Mr. Chairman, I think a study of summer school to analyze what 
it contributes and how we can make it better is a good hearing 
topic, and I thank you for doing it. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much, Senator. I appreciate your 
presence, as well, too, and your help on this. 

Senator Clinton. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR H I LLARY RODHAM 

CLINTON 

Senator Clinton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I 
join with my colleague, Senator Sessions, in thanking you for high- 
lighting the importance of this issue, and I especially thank our 
witnesses for coming on this first day of summer. 

Sandra Feldman is always there when discussions about edu- 
cation and children take place, and I thank her for her leadership. 
And, Dr. Cooper, I thank you for focusing attention on an area that 
has not gotten enough, and I really appreciate your bringing this 
to a point where we can look at what many of us have believed for 
a long time and understand there is evidence to support that belief. 
And, also, Ms. Ramoglou, thank you for what you do and the pro- 
gram that you will be describing. 

Summer school and an extended school year has long been a de- 
sired objective for those of us who have worked on school reform 
for a long time, particularly because of the impact it has on low- 
income children, on poorly achieving children, on children who face 
challenges and difficulties because of their environments. 

It is such an important issue that even in a time of tremendous 
budget difficulties in New York City, our new mayor was per- 
suaded to restore funding for summer school because the evidence 
is really overwhelming that we have made some important, albeit 
incremental, steps to raise achievement among our students in the 
New York City school system, and we know it will be wiped out if 
there is not some opportunity for continuing educational experi- 
ences. 

People like us fill our children’s summers with all kinds of activi- 
ties. We enroll them in camps, and programs, and recreational op- 
portunities. We make sure they sign up at the local library to read 
the books, and get credit for, you know, little stars and caterpillar 
segments. We take them on family vacations. We do the things that 
we know continues their education. 

Since I have been in the Senate, I have tried to apply the Golden 
Rule to my public service, and that is if it is good enough for my 
child, it should be available for everyone’s child, and there has got 
to be a way to drive that message home. Certainly, what the chair- 
man is doing today with this important hearing is going to help us 
make the case, which many of us make in our own lives and which 
many of us know works for children in many difficult situations. 

So thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much. That is good news about 
New York and about restoring those cuts. If any other community 
has a bulletin they would like to share with this committee, I have 
made note of other communities around the country that had cuts, 
but they are welcome to let us know right away. 

Let me introduce our witnesses, if I can, and I am delighted you 
are all here. 

Sandra Feldman, of course, is well-known to all of us here. She 
is president of the 1.2-million member American Federation of 
Teachers, and a terrific advocate for students, and parents, and 
good education in the country, truly recognized as one of the lead- 
ing experts in the Nation on educational policy and a very dedi- 
cated public servant. Sandra, we are, once again, pleased to have 
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you here with us. Your background, of course, is tremendously val- 
uable to us in discussing this subject matter. 

Harris Cooper is a professor of the Department of Psychological 
Sciences at the University of Missouri, and this month completed 
a 3-year term as department chair. I would also note that he re- 
ceived a Ph.D. from the University of Connecticut, and as we often 
say, “come on home — all is forgiven,” whatever you did, Dr. Coo- 
per — come back to the State. 

[Laughter.] 

You have extensive experience in research synthesis and the ap- 
plication of social psychology to educational policy, so we are very 
interested in hearing your thoughts as well. 

Christina Ramoglou is the executive director of the Rogers School 
Community Center in Stamford, CT. Christina, we are very hon- 
ored to have you here this morning. She has held that position 
since 1988. The center, which is known as ROSCCO, administers 
and offers school-based child and family support programs. Ms. 
Ramoglou is the former president, vice president and current mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Connecticut School-Age Child 
Care Alliance. We have worked with each other on those issues for 
a long time as well. So I thank you for coming here this morning. 

We will begin in the order I have introduced you. Sandra, wel- 
come to the hearing. Once again, you have been here many times, 
and we are very interested in hearing what you have to say. 

STATEMENT OF SANDRA FELDMAN, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, WASHINGTON, DC. 

Ms. Feldman. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, I really appre- 
ciate you having this hearing. It is an extremely important subject. 
Of course, I feel a bit like I really ought to say “amen” and go, be- 
cause I know I am talking to people who know an awful lot about 
this subject. But I want to emphasize some things and perhaps put 
it in a slightly different context. 

First of all, I think it is important to acknowledge that the cuts 
that we are experiencing in summer school are really just the tip 
of the iceberg, unfortunately, because all across the States there 
are drastic cuts taking place in education, and we have to do some- 
thing about that as well, because we are seeing achievement go up, 
we are seeing a lot of progress in schools, and we are in danger 
of taking a serious step backward with the cuts. 

But summer school just cannot be considered a frill any longer 
when money is tight. There was a time when the budgets were 
tight, so you would cut summer school, you would cut after school 
and focus on the school day. Well, it is no longer true that summer 
school is a frill. It is certainly not a frill for poor children. We have 
overwhelming evidence now that being out of school during the 
summer has serious consequences for their learning, and unless we 
start devoting serious attention to the time that they spend out of 
school, we are never going to be able to close the achievement gap. 
So I want to talk about it from that perspective today, in terms of 
what we all have as a tremendous goal, such as closing the 
achievement gap. 
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I think it is worth repeating that we know that at the onset of 
school, poor children come behind. What most people do not know 
is that they learn as much during that school year as more advan- 
taged children learn. The schools do a great job for our children 
when they are in school. In fact, school is so powerful that when 
they leave school, they begin to go backward, and the research on 
this is absolutely, I think, pretty convincing by now that the gap 
between poor children and more advantaged children continues to 
widen. 

Some people were saying: Well, you see these schools are not 
doing their job. The kids are not achieving in terms of the gap 
being widened. But we are finding now that it is the time out of 
school, not the time in school that creates the widening of that gap. 

Dr. Cooper I am sure has studied this, and we will talk about 
this, but there is a lot of research. I always like to quote Johns 
Hopkins university professors, Doris Entwisle and Karl Alexander, 
and here is what they say: “The children from poor and middle- 
class families make comparable gains during the school year, but 
while the middle-class children make gains when they are out of 
school during the summer, poor and disadvantaged children make 
few gains or even move backwards academically.” It is exactly the 
kind of thing that Senator Clinton was talking about; that advan- 
taged, middle-class families take their children to the library, make 
sure they go to the library, take the months-long family vacations 
in which children are constantly learning, provide them with access 
to museums and other cultural activities, even organized sports, 
which are tremendous learning experiences for children. Poor chil- 
dren, more often than not, are sitting in front of the television or 
being baby sat or watching videos or sort of just hanging out, and 
they are not getting the same kind of learning experiences as more 
advantaged children. 

So for the advantaged children, their learning continues to accel- 
erate, and poor children either stop or even go backwards. I think, 
Senator Dodd, as you said, that researchers have calculated that 
when you add the achievement gap that exists at the onset of kin- 
dergarten to the gaps that are created for poor children when 
schools are not in session, you have really accounted virtually for 
the entire achievement gap between advantaged and disadvantaged 
children, which the schools have been basically blamed for all of 
these years. 

I think it is important to talk about the No Child Left Behind 
Act. It was a strongly supported bipartisan measure. The AFT is 
committed to working hard to help make it work, and it is not 
going to take us where we need to go unless we act on this evi- 
dence. So I think it is particularly painful, given this evidence, and 
given the attention that is being paid to education, and given the 
way that people came together in this Act, to witness the decima- 
tion of summer school, especially in needy communities. 

It is especially hurtful, I think, because we are beginning to see 
a restoration of summer school after many years, when summer 
school was totally neglected, when the cuts were made, and we are 
just beginning to get summer school back because of the standards- 
based reform that is going on in a lot of States. Instead of reeling 
from cutbacks, we had hoped to be working on expanding summer 
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school and improving the quality of summer school in the way that 
the research indicates. Instead, we are faced with these cuts. 

In the face of higher standards, which we fully support and 
which we want to make work for kids, we have to make sure that 
the children who are not meeting those standards, who need the 
extra time and the extra help to meet them, get that extra time, 
and the evidence makes absolutely clear that the extra time that 
they need primarily is summertime. 

I think that this hearing is particularly helpful because it is es- 
pecially cruel that at a time we have this evidence, when we were 
beginning to get a restoration of summer school, when we are be- 
ginning to see achievement take hold, especially in poor commu- 
nities for poor children, we are seeing these tremendous cuts, and 
you had some of them up on the board there. 

We did a survey which we are happy to share with you, and I 
have a list in my testimony of some of the places, but you talk 
about Washington, DC., cutting almost two-thirds of its summer 
school — it is an absolute disaster — or Boston, MA, which is looking 
at a summer school cut possibly of 60 percent, Worcester is plan- 
ning to cut summer school to help trim an $ 18-million shortfall, 
and in Massachusetts, just as an example, next year is the first 
year that passing the State examinations is a condition of high 
school graduation. These are just a few examples, and you have all 
of those, and we are happy to share our survey with you. 

I just want to say this, that the reason this is happening is not 
out of malice; it is happening because there is not enough money. 
It is not as if money is being badly spent or poorly spent either, 
because we have a lot of knowledge about what works in summer 
schools. 

But losing summer school is really a betrayal of promises that 
have been made by the standards-based reform movement. I know 
that if school districts that are served, especially school districts 
serving poor children, if they had the resources, they would use the 
resources. You see it all over the country. They are extending the 
school day. They are providing Saturday mornings for kids, and 
they are providing summer school when they can afford it. 

I also just want to say that we are experiencing a potentially dis- 
tressing thing that is happening. The Department of Education put 
out some preliminary guidance on the use of supplemental services, 
which you know is an important part of the No Child Left Behind 
Act. 

While it is preliminary, and we are hoping to get it changed, I 
wanted to make you aware of it that the guidance that they issued 
that is out there now allows providers who are providing supple- 
mentary services, and of course this is after school, summer school, 
can use unqualified personnel for remediation. They had some lan- 
guage that said they specifically cannot prohibit States from letting 
providers who provide these services use uncertified teachers. It 
makes absolutely no sense, none, to do remediation with people 
who are not qualified, when we are doing everything we can during 
the school year to try to get kids taught by qualified teachers. 

Precious resources should not be devoted to supplemental service 
providers who do not have a record of success or do not employ cer- 
tified or licensed individuals. If it is a speech therapist that is 
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needed, it ought to be a licensed speech therapist. If they are doing 
reading remediation, it ought to be a reading teacher who knows 
what she is doing, and we have the alternative of providing sum- 
mer school in our much underappreciated public schools that are 
already doing a pretty good job for kids. 

So I hope that you will take the lead — I know you will take the 
lead in securing additional Federal funding and looking at the 
whole package because we do not want to rob Peter to pay Paul, 
and we do not want to take money away from much-needed pro- 
grams during the school year, from reducing class sizes, from doing 
the things that children need during the school year to pay for 
summer school. 

We have to look at this overall, and the Federal Government has 
a long way to go before it, I think, really does what needs to be 
done for our kids, especially our poor kids. I know that you want 
to do it, and I fervently hope that you will succeed. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Feldman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Sandra Feldman, President, 

American Federation of Teachers 

On behalf of the 1.2 million members of the American Federation of Teachers, I 
appreciate this opportunity to speak to you about the importance of summer school 
and the serious consequences of the dramatic cuts we are experiencing in this pro- 
gram as a result of the economic downturn. While I will confine my remarks to the 
summer school issue, I think you are hearing from your constituents just what I 
am hearing: summer school is just the tip of the iceberg of education cuts our stu- 
dents face. 

First, let me commend the Members of this Committee for your decision to hold 
a hearing on this issue. Many people still think of summer school as a frill, as some- 
thing that is “nice” to offer but non-essential and therefore dispensable when money 
is tight. By holding this hearing, Committee members are giving the public an op- 
portunity to re-examine this perception, and the timing could not be more ripe. For 
the evidence is by now overwhelming that what happens to children during the 
summer months is almost as consequential to their academic achievement as the 
time they spend in school. And in the case of our needy children, those consequences 
are dire. In fact, until we start devoting as much attention to what happens to poor 
children during the 68 percent of their waking hours when they are out of school 
as we do, and correctly so, to the time they are in school, our hopes for making 
greater progress in overcoming the achievement gap will continue to be dashed. 

Summer Learning Loss 

It is ironic that during a time when the education watchword of the day is “sci- 
entifically or research-based,” some of the most solid and significant research find- 
ings about the achievement gap are being ignored. (References to the evidence used 
in this section can be found at the end of this testimony.) First, the gap is present 
at the onset of kindergarten, before formal schooling begins, and gets substantially 
narrower during the kindergarten year. Second, and contrary to myth, poor children 
do not lose ground during the school year. In fact, the research on this subject 
unanimously finds that, on average, poor children make as much, and often more, 
progress while in school as their more advantaged peers. The chief cause of the wid- 
ening achievement gap as children progress through school is what happens to poor 
children, relative to non-poor children, when they are not in school, that is, during 
the summer months. 

As Johns Hopkins University professors Doris Entwisle and Karl Alexander put 
it: “. . . children from poor and middle-class families make comparable gains dur- 
ing the school year, but while the middle-class children make gains when they are 
out of school during the summer, poor and disadvantaged children make few gains, 
or even move backwards academically . . . The increasing gap in test scores be- 
tween children from families of high and low socioeconomic status over the elemen- 
tary-school period thus accrued entirely from the differential gains they made when 
school was closed . . . [P]oor families could not make up for the resources the 
school had been providing and so their children’s achievement plateaued. Middle- 
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class families could make up for the school’s resources to a considerable extent and 
so their children’s growth continued, though at a slower pace than during the school 
year.” 

In other words, on average, our schools are so effective in compensating for the 
effects of poverty that we cannot afford to have them closed. According to New York 
University professor Barbara Heyns, who pioneered the work on summer learning 
losses, “Approximately 80 percent of the achievement gap between economic privi- 
leged and less advantaged students occurs in the summer months, in the absence 
of schooling. The general pattern is similar when black and white students are com- 
pared, but family economic status seems to play a more important role than race.” 
Indeed, researchers have calculated that when you add the achievement gap that 
exists at the onset of kindergarten to the gaps that are created when school is not 
in session, you have accounted for virtually the entire achievement gap between ad- 
vantaged and disadvantaged students at the end of high school. 

Congress recently passed the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLBA), a bipartisan 
measure that the AFT will try hard to make work. It is in this spirit that I say 
that the weight and solidity of the evidence about poor children’s need for quality 
early childhood education and rich summer learning experiences tell us that NCLBA 
will not take us as far as we can go in closing the achievement gap. We must act 
on it, for the sake of the stated goals of NCLBA and, above all, for our youngsters. 

Moreover, since NCLBA launches a whole new round of testing and accountabil- 
ity, there is a fresh opportunity to do it accurately, usefully, and fairly and not, as 
the experts have repeatedly demonstrated, in a way that obscures the root causes 
of the achievement gap and the actual academic outcomes produced by our public 
schools. As Entwisle and Alexander tell us, “Standardized tests administered once 
a year, the testing schedule followed in most schools, cannot distinguish between 
children’s progress in winter and summer. When gains are calculated from one 
spring to the next, the seasonal differences in growth rates are ignored. Therefore, 
yearly scores convey the distinct but wrong impression that middle-class children 
learn more over the entire year than poorer children . . . Rather, [schools] are so 
effective that nothing else matters when they are open. They enable poor children 
to overcome resource deficits in their families and neighborhoods and progress at 
a rate equal to or faster than that of better-off children.” 

Summer School Cutbacks 

In light of all this evidence about the negative impact on poor children of being 
out of school — and I have offered up only a small sample — it is particularly painful 
to witness, once again, the decimation of summer school, especially in needy commu- 
nities. After many years of budget-driven neglect, summer school was just beginning 
to get its legs again, thanks to the standards movement. Instead of reeling from cut- 
backs, we had hoped to be working on expanding summer school and improving its 
quality in the way the research indicates. 

But it looks like deja vu all over again. Summer school is usually the first thing 
to go in a downturn, and, like the canary in the mine, is also usually a harbinger 
of other cuts to come, wbich typically fall disproportionately on the backs of poor 
children. But in the yo-yo world of education funding, there is never any slack in 
the responsibilities that our schools are expected to meet. 

Today, those responsibilities are greater than ever, and the standards that have 
been set for our students and schools higher than ever. Though there are some who 
would like to believe that achievement can increase and the gap narrow according 
to a rigid lockstep schedule, anyone who has been around children knows that learn- 
ing, much like physical growth, does not take place that way, and that some chil- 
dren, particularly those who are already struggling, need extra help and time. 

As the evidence I’ve presented makes so abundantly clear, for needy children that 
time is the summer. For not only is that the most sustained time available for reme- 
diation, it is also the main time when poor children, unlike advantaged ones, fail 
to make academic gains. Significantly, it is also when the considerable gains they 
make during the school year get eroded, putting them further and further behind, 
despite their best efforts and those of their schools. 

I believe that what ultimately drove and united individuals and groups from 
across the political spectrum to put aside their differences and secure passage of the 
No Child Left Behind Act was a shared commitment to overcoming America’s 
shameful achievement gap. That commitment means we must finally come to grips 
with the fact that what happens outside of schools is as important, if not more so, 
than what happens in them; the two go hand in hand. 

Unlike many occasions when the scales fall from our eyes, recognizing this fact 
is an occasion of hope because there is something we can do about it — and must 
do if we are fully serious about leaving no child behind or at least about ensuring 
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that the law that proclaims this in capital letters is workable, fair, and optimally 
effective. The solution to the debilitating effect on needy children of not being in 
school is more, and even more effective, schooling. And that is very good news in- 
deed, because not only does public education seem to be the only institution that 
never turns its back on children, but our schools also would welcome being enabled 
to do even more for their students. 

How particularly cruel, then, that just when the combination of scientific evidence 
about the achievement gap and the passage of NCLBA dictate that we should be 
expanding and improving summer school offerings, just the opposite is occurring. 
The evidence is not yet all in, but here’s a first look at an AFT survey of the effect 
that the $11 billion — and counting — that State legislatures have cut from education 
budgets in the last year is having on summer school. 

• Washington, DC. — A two-thirds reduction in the summer school budget. 

• Florida — A scene of particular devastation, with Broward County cutting sum- 
mer school in half this year and eliminating it altogether the next; Leon County cut- 
ting $1.2 million in a summer school program that, last year, kept 77 percent of 
its students from being retained in grade; Pasco County sharply curtailing a pro- 
gram that last year had employed more than 1,400 teachers and support personnel; 
Dade County sure that it will have to cut summer school but not yet certain about 
the extent; Columbia County looking at anywhere from a 33-66 percent cut in the 
summer school budget; Pinellas County needing to eliminate summer school next 
year; and Hillsborough County eliminating it already. 

• Oregon — The elimination of $35.4 million in State grants for full-day kinder- 
garten, summer school and gifted programs. 

• Colorado — A one-quarter reduction in the budget for the Summer Scholars pro- 
gram for children who are behind in reading skills. 

• Indiana — Which had provided 80 percent of the funding for summer school, will 
now only be able to cover 60 percent of the costs, and the expectation is that the 
figure will be less. 

• Michigan — Will be cutting summer school for low-performing students in 2003 
as a result of a $500 million budget gap. 

• North Carolina — As a result of a $695 million budget gap for the fiscal year 
starting July 1, schools will face a sharp curtailment of summer programs next year. 
Wake County has already had $15 million in budget cuts, which has affected sum- 
mer school and high school tutoring programs. 

• Kansas City, Kansas — Faces the total elimination of its summer school. 

• Boston, Massachusetts — May have its summer school budget for next fiscal year 
cut by 60 percent, while Worcester is planning to cut summer school to help trim 
an $18 million shortfall. Next year is the first year that passing the State exams 
is a condition of high school graduation. 

• Los Angeles, California — Expects budget cuts that will imperil summer school, 
as does Birmingham, Alabama. 

• Enid, Oklahoma — Is canceling its summer school because it lacks State and 
local dollars to match Federal funding. 

The list above is only a sample of what we have found so far, and we doubt that 
the information still to come in will alleviate this bleak picture. Moreover, since 
some districts will preserve all or some of their summer school programs by charg- 
ing fees, the full extent of budget-induced cuts will likely be masked. 

One thing we can predict with some certainty, however, is that there will be few, 
if any, poor children in summer school programs that must charge fees. And we can- 
not soothe ourselves about this by thinking that these children will instead be in 
summer camps or in enrichment programs run by museums and the like, because 
their parents cannot afford the fees for these, either. Nor will we likely find our 
older students in supervised summer jobs programs because budget cuts will affect 
these, as well. In fact, they are likely not even to find employment at a fast-food 
restaurant — hardly an academically enriching experience — because during this over- 
all economic downturn, they will be competing with a lot of unemployed adults. 

So instead of having their school lessons reinforced by their summer experiences, 
which is the “natural” order of things for more-advantaged children, our most vul- 
nerable children will likely be learning the lessons of the street. And when they re- 
turn to school in the fall, all too many of them will be academically behind where 
they were when they left school the previous spring — a summer learning loss for 
which our schools will be erroneously blamed. 

Solutions 

Clearly, the only way to end this vicious cycle is with money — not only the money 
to make summer school available to every needy child, but a sufficient amount to 
make sure that such programs mimic as closely as possible the kind of enriching 
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experiences that advantaged children get by virtue of having advantaged parents 
and living in resource-rich communities. Because the reason that States and school 
districts are eliminating or cutting back summer school or, in some cases, running 
poor programs, is not malice; it is money. And the reason that school officials are 
doing so is not their stupidity; they know that the combination of higher academic 
standards and summer school cutbacks means that more students will be retained 
in grade, which also dramatically increases the chance of their dropping out. They 
also know that each, let alone both, of these consequences costs schools and society 
more, financially and otherwise, than an investment in stemming summer learning 
losses. 

Rather, the reason we are losing summer school, and the reason we are facing 
more such betrayals of the promises made by the standards movement to students 
and schools, which continue to uphold their end of the bargain, is the failure of po- 
litical leaders to secure dependable education funding and treat budget surpluses 
like seed corn for the future instead of an opportunity for reckless tax breaks. 

I also find it distressing that, while summer schools employing fully certified 
teachers and other qualified personnel — the people who make a demonstrable dif- 
ference to students during the school year — are being slashed, the U.S. Department 
of Education has just issued preliminary guidance on supplemental services in Title 
I of NCLBA that allows providers to use unqualified personnel for remediating our 
most vulnerable youngsters. In light of the evidence that poor children gain as 
much, if not more, than other children while they are in our public schools, precious 
resources should not be devoted to supplemental service providers that do not have 
a comparable record of success and that do not employ qualified and appropriately 
certified or licensed individuals, especially when there is a clear alternative: sum- 
mer school or after-school programs in our under appreciated public schools. 

I therefore urge the members of this Committee to join with the AFT and others 
to urge the Department to reconsider and instead require supplemental service pro- 
viders to employ only certified teachers and other fully qualified staff. 

I also urge this Committee to take the lead in securing additional Federal fund- 
ing, either through a new or existing program, such as the 21st Century Schools 
program, to our distressed States for the express purpose of providing high-quality 
summer school and/or extended-day programs in our public schools, targeted espe- 
cially on the youngsters who need such programs to keep them on track academi- 
cally. Regrettably, the failure to provide emergency grants for this summer means 
that it is too late to help the youngsters denied summer school this year. But my 
proposal is not just intended as a stopgap measure during these hard economic 
times; I am also proposing it as a permanent part of the national education strategy 
for increasing academic performance and closing achievement gaps. So, Congress 
can still make it up to the youngsters who will get left behind this summer and also 
do right by all needy children, and I fervently hope you will. 

The strong support of the public for the No Child Left Behind Act was not for 
political reasons. It was, and is, simply and purely because, out of decency and 
pride, Americans want all our children’s academic performance to improve and the 
achievement gap to be overcome, and they were persuaded that this legislation had 
the power to do so. In many respects, the fate of any legislation is unpredictable. 
What we can now say, however, and with considerable scientific assurance, is that 
any education strategy whose goal is ensuring that all children succeed must reckon 
as much with what happens to children when they are not in school as it does with 
what happens when they are in school if it is to be maximally effective. 

If this is to be the Congress that is credited with making the most substantial 
difference in our educational history in improving academic performance and elimi- 
nating the achievement gap, it will make just such a reckoning. And a good begin- 
ning would be to stanch the academic setbacks that occur when children are out of 
school and maximize the effectiveness of children’s in-school experiences by increas- 
ing the reach and quality of summer school programs. 
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Senator Clinton, [presiding]. Thank you very much for remind- 
ing us that this is part of a larger problem. 

Professor Cooper. 

STATEMENT OF HARRIS COOPER, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 

COLUMBIA, MO 

Mr. Cooper. Thank you for the opportunity to speak today about 
summer learning loss and the effectiveness of summer school. I 
have studied this topic for a decade now, and I have provided you 
with a written testimony that includes a policy brief. It presents in 
greater detail many of the points that I will make here today. 

The first thing to note is that the current school calendar was 
crafted at a time when about 85 percent of Americans lived accord- 
ing to an agriculture cycle. Prior to standardization, it was up to 
local communities to set the school calendar. In urban areas, such 
as Philadelphia and Baltimore, school might be in session for 11 
months. In rural areas, students might be out of school in May and 
June for crop seeding, go back to school in July and August, and 
then have break again in September and October to help with the 
harvest. 

The 3-month hiatus in the current school calendar raises the 
question about what impact the long summer break might have on 
students. To find out, my colleagues and I undertook a synthesis 
of research on summer learning loss, or more specifically, whether 
students’ standardized test scores declined over summer. 

We found 39 studies examining the effects of summer vacation. 
Thirteen provided enough information for us to use in a statistical 
analysis. The combination of these results, which is called a meta- 
analysis, indicated that summer learning loss equaled at least 1 
month of instruction. On average, children’s achievement test 
scores were 1 month lower when they returned to school in fall 
than when the students left in the spring. 

The meta-analysis also suggested that summer loss was more 
pronounced in math than reading. We speculated that children’s 
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home environments provide more opportunities to practice reading 
than math. Further, all students, regardless of their resources in 
their home, lost roughly equal amounts of math skill over summer. 
However, substantial economic differences were found in reading. 
For reading comprehension scores, all income groups declined, but 
far more so for disadvantaged students. 

On other reading measures, middle-class students showed gains 
in achievement over summer, but disadvantaged children showed 
losses. Again, the income difference may be related to differences 
in opportunities to practice and learn reading skills over summer. 
More books and reading opportunities likely are available for mid- 
dle-class children. 

Next, my colleagues and I examined the effectiveness of summer 
school. We looked at effectiveness not only for preventing summer 
learning loss, but also for providing remedial instruction for stu- 
dents falling behind during the regular school year and for acceler- 
ated or enrichment instruction for students wishing to spend their 
summer in academic pursuits. 

We found that summer school serves multiple purposes for stu- 
dents, families and communities. For example, parents and commu- 
nities hope that, in addition to the academic instruction, summer 
school will provide positive environments for students and thereby 
diminish juvenile crime. The current need for summer programs is 
driven by changes in American families, as well as by calls for an 
educational system that embodies highest academic standards. 

We examined and integrated the results of 93 evaluations of 
summer school. The synthesis revealed that summer programs 
have a clear, positive impact on the knowledge and skills of partici- 
pants. The average student who goes to summer school jumps over 
about 5 percent to 10 percent of similar students who do not attend 
as measured by achievement test scores. Although all students ben- 
efit from summer school, students from middle-class homes showed 
larger positive effects than students from disadvantaged homes. We 
suspect this is because disadvantaged children often have multiple 
impediments to learning. Even with these impediments, however, 
summer school proved effective for children from poor families. 

Students at all grade levels benefited from remedial summer 
school, but students in the earliest grades and in high school bene- 
fited most. Consistent with our summer learning loss findings, re- 
medial programs may have more positive effects on math than on 
reading because kids would lose more if they did not have math in- 
struction, though, again, the effect on reading was clearly positive 
as well. 

Based on these results and others, we recommended that sum- 
mer programs be provided with a stable source of funds and that 
funds be set aside to foster participation, especially among dis- 
advantaged youth. We also made numerous recommendations for 
summer school implementers meant to ensure that programs were 
delivered in the most effective manner possible. The benefits of 
summer school for achievement are clear, and its positive effect 
may extend beyond the schoolyard gates. 

Again, thank you for inviting me, and I look forward to answer- 
ing questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cooper follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Harris Cooper, Department of Psychological 
Sciences, University of Missouri 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak today about summer learning loss and the 
effectiveness of summer school. I have studied this topic for a decade now and have 
provided you with a written policy brief that presents in greater detail many of the 
points I will make here today. 

The first thing to note is that the current school calendar was crafted at a time 
when about 85 percent of Americans lived according to the agricultural cycle. Prior 
to standardization, it was up to local communities to set the school calendar. In 
urban areas, such as Philadelphia and Baltimore, school might be in session for 11 
months. In rural areas, students might be out of school in May and June for crop 
seeding, go back to school in July and August, and then have break again in Sep- 
tember and October to help with the harvest. 

The 3-month hiatus in the current school calendar raises the question of what im- 
pact the long summer break might have on students. To find out, my colleagues and 
I undertook a synthesis of the research on summer learning loss, or more specifi- 
cally, whether students’ standardized achievement test scores declined over sum- 
mer. We found 39 studies examining the effects of summer vacation. Thirteen pro- 
vided enough information for us to use in a statistical analysis. A combination of 
these results, called a meta-analysis, indicated that summer learning loss equaled 
at least 1 month of instruction. On average, children’s achievement test scores were 
1 month lower when they returned to school in fall than when students left in 
spring. 

The meta-analysis also suggested that summer loss was more pronounced for 
math than for reading. We speculated that children’s home environments provide 
more opportunities to practice reading than math. Further, all students, regardless 
of the resources in their home, lost roughly equal amounts of math skills over sum- 
mer. However, substantial economic differences were found for reading. Reading 
comprehension scores of all income groups declined, but more so for disadvantaged 
students. On other reading measures, middle class children showed gains in 
achievement over summer, but disadvantaged children showed losses. Again, the in- 
come differences may be related to differences in opportunities to practice and learn 
reading skills over summer. More books and reading opportunities likely are avail- 
able for middle class children. 

Next, my colleagues and I examined the effectiveness of summer school. We 
looked at effectiveness not only for preventing summer learning loss but also for 
providing remedial instruction for students falling behind during the regular school 
year, and for accelerated or enrichment instruction for students wishing to spend 
their summer in academic pursuits. 

We found that summer school serves multiple purposes for students, families, and 
communities. For example, parents and communities hope that, in addition to aca- 
demic instruction, summer school will provide positive environments for students 
and thereby diminish juvenile crime. The current need for summer programs is driv- 
en by changes in American families as well as by calls for an educational system 
that embodies higher academic standards. 

We examined and integrated the results of 93 evaluations of summer school. The 
synthesis revealed that summer programs have a clear positive impact on the 
knowledge and skills of participants. The average student who goes to summer 
school jumps over about 5 percent to 10 percent of similar students who do not at- 
tend, as measured by achievement test scores. Although all students benefited from 
summer school, students from middle class homes show larger positive effects than 
students from disadvantaged homes. We suspect this is because disadvantaged chil- 
dren often have multiple impediments to learning. Even with these impediments, 
however, summer school proved effective for children from poor families. 

Students at all grade levels benefit from remedial summer school, but students 
in the earliest grades and in high school may benefit most. Consistent with our 
summer learning loss findings, remedial programs may have more positive effects 
on math than on reading, though again, the effect on reading is clearly positive as 
well. 

Based on these and other results, we recommended that summer programs be pro- 
vided with a stable source of funds and that funds be set aside to foster participa- 
tion, especially among disadvantaged youth. We also made numerous recommenda- 
tions for summer school implementers meant to ensure that programs were deliv- 
ered in the most effective manner possible. The benefits of summer school for 
achievement are clear and its positive effectives may extend beyond the schoolyard 
gates. 

Again, thank you for inviting me. I look forward to answering your questions. 
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Summer Learning Loss and the Effectiveness of Summer School: 

Research-based Recommendations for Policymakers 

paper to accompany testimony before the u.s. senate committee on health, 

EDUCATION. LABOR, AND PENSIONS, JUNE 21, 2002. 

Portions of this research were supported by a grant from the U.S. Department of 
Education, National Institute on the Education of At-Risk Students (R306F60041- 
97). This policy brief was published in 2001 by the Southeastern Regional Vision 
for Education, Greensboro, NC (www.serve.org). The opinions expressed herein are 
those of the author and not necessarily the funding agency or publisher. Harris Coo- 
per can be contacted by email at: www.cooperh@inissouri.edu 

In 1999, a Cox Newspapers survey of the Nation’s 10 largest school districts re- 
vealed a 20 percent increase in summer school enrollment, to well over 600,000 stu- 
dents (Mollison & Brett, 1999). By summer 2000, the New York Times reported the 
number of summer school attendees in these 10 districts had jumped to over 
850,000 (Wilgoren, 2000). The Cox Newspaper research also revealed that nation- 
wide about 5 million students, or 1 in 10 students attending elementary through 
high school, was enrolled in summer school. Further, between 1991 and 1999, the 
percent of public elementary schools eligible for Title I poverty aid that used the 
Federal funds to subsidize summer school programs rose from 15 percent to 41 per- 
cent. 

There is good reason to believe that the demand for summer school will continue 
to grow throughout the next decade. This prediction is based on three national 
trends. First, the nature of the American family has undergone dramatic changes. 
Reynolds Farley (1996), using the last four U.S. Censuses, found that most common 
today is a family headed by a single parent or one in which both parents work out- 
side the home. The changes in American families suggest that the years ahead will 
bring increasing demands for Government-sponsored, school-based services for chil- 
dren when regular classes are not in session. 

Second, in the past two decades, many policymakers have become concerned about 
the global competitiveness of the American economy and the education system that 
drives it. Statistics from the National Commission on Time and Learning (1993) 
suggest that students in the United States spend less time in school than students 
in many other industrialized nations and less time studying core subjects. 

Finally, in addition to issues of global competitiveness, an emphasis has emerged 
nationally on higher academic standards and minimum competency requirements. 
The new standards and requirements have provided impetus for increased use of 
summer schools. For example, Chicago Public Schools has a policy that establishes 
district-wide standards of promotion for students completing 3rd, 6th, and 8th 
grades. If students do not meet minimum grade-equivalent reading and math scores, 
report card grades, and attendance criteria, they are either retained or must attend 
the Summer Bridge Program (Chicago Public School, 1997). In all, 27 percent of the 
Nation’s school districts now impose summer school on poor-performing students as 
a condition for promotion (Mathews, 2000). 

In sum then, the push for more summer learning opportunities for children and 
adolescents will gather momentum from changes in the American family and from 
a focus on increasing the time children spend in formal education as a means for 
meeting higher academic standards and improving America’s global economic posi- 
tion. 

This policy brief reviews research on the effectiveness of summer school programs. 
It begins with a short history of the current school calendar and a summary of re- 
search examining the impact of the long summer break on student achievement test 
scores. This is followed by a history of summer school and its goals. Next, a review 
of research is presented on whether summer school is effective and, if so, what pro- 
gram characteristics are associated with the most effective programs. Finally, the 
brief concludes with some recommendations for policies makers and practitioners. 

Historical Roots of the Current School Calendar 

In the 19th century, school calendars reflected the needs of the families and com- 
munities served by each school district (Richmond, 1977). Children who lived in ag- 
ricultural areas rarely attended school during summer, or during planting and har- 
vesting, so they could be free to help tend crops or livestock. If children lived in 
urban areas, it was not unusual for them to attend school for at least 2 of summer’s 
3 months. 

By the turn of the century, family mobility and the growing integration of the na- 
tional economy made it important to standardize the school curricula. Families mov- 
ing from one community to another needed to find that children at the same age 
were learning and were expected to know roughly the same things in their new com- 
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munity as in their old one. This need for standardization resulted in the current 
9-month calendar compromise between town and country, and summer became a 
time without school for children regardless of where they lived (Association of Cali- 
fornia School Administrators, 1988). 

Summer Learning Loss 

The 3-month hiatus in the American school calendar raises the question of what 
impact the long summer break might have on students. To find out, Cooper, Nye, 
Charlton, Lindsay, and Greathouse, (1996) undertook a synthesis of the research on 
summer learning loss, or more specifically, whether students’ achievement test 
scores declined over the summer vacation. Thirty-nine studies were found examin- 
ing the effects of summer vacation, 13 of which provided enough information for use 
in a statistical synthesis. A statistical combination of these results, called a meta- 
analysis, indicated that summer learning loss equaled at least 1 month of instruc- 
tion. On average, children’s achievement test scores were at least 1 month lower 
when they returned to school in fall than when students left in spring. 

This meta-analysis also found dramatic differences in the effect of summer vaca- 
tion on different skill areas. Summer loss was more pronounced for math facts and 
spelling than for other tested skill areas. An explanation of this result rests on the 
observation that both math facts and spelling skills involve the acquisition of factual 
and procedural knowledge whereas other skill areas, especially math concepts and 
problemsolving and reading comprehension, are more conceptually based. Without 
practice, cognitive psychology suggests, facts and procedural skills are most suscep- 
tible to forgetting (e.g., Cooper & Sweller, 1987). 

The meta-analysis also suggested that summer loss was more pronounced for 
math overall than for reading overall. It may be that children’s home environments 
provide more opportunities to practice reading skills than to practice mathematics. 

In addition to the influence of subject area, numerous differences among students 
were tested in the meta-analysis. Overall, there was little evidence to suggest that 
intelligence had an impact on the effect of summer break. Likewise, neither the stu- 
dent’s sex nor ethnicity appeared to have a consistent influence on summer learning 
loss. Educators expressed special concern about the impact of summer vacation on 
the language skills of students who do not speak English at home, but the literature 
search found little evidence bearing on this issue. 

Finally, family economics was examined as an influence on what happens to chil- 
dren over summer. The meta-analysis revealed that all students, regardless of the 
resources in their home, lost roughly equal amounts of math skills over summer. 
However, substantial economic differences were found for reading. On some meas- 
ures, middle class children showed gains in reading achievement over summer but 
disadvantaged children showed losses. Reading comprehension scores of both income 
groups declined, but more so for disadvantaged students. Again, the income dif- 
ferences may be related to differences in opportunities to practice and learn reading 
skills over summer, with more books and reading opportunities available for middle 
class children. 

Table 1 

Summer Learning Loss 

Research reveals that: 

• On average, children lose 1 month on achievement test scores over the summer 
vacation. 

• Summer loss is greatest in math facts and spelling. 

• Summer loss is greater in math than reading. 

• Summer vacation increases disparities between middle class and disadvantaged 
students’ reading scores 

The loss in achievement test scores suggests that it might be beneficial to con- 
tinue summer remedial and enrichment programs. For all students, a focus on 
mathematics instruction in summer would seem to be most effective. Alternatively, 
if summer programs had the purpose of lessening inequities across income groups, 
then a focus on summer reading instruction for disadvantaged students would be 
most beneficial. 

It is important to point out, however, that the existence of summer learning loss 
cannot ipso facto be taken to mean summer educational programs will be effective 
remedial interventions. Summer school might not change the educational trajectory 
of students who took part in such programs. The impact of summer educational pro- 
grams has to be evaluated on its own merits. 
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Summer School 

As with the school calendar in general, the impetus for summer programs for 
school-aged youth first resided in economic considerations. As the 20th century took 
hold, the economy of the United States shifted from an agricultural base to an in- 
dustrial one. Most children were either immigrants from abroad who made their 
homes in large urban areas or they were part of the great migration of Americans 
from the farm to the city. Many children and adolescents held jobs during the sum- 
mer and those who were idle were a cause of concern for city dwellers (Dougherty, 
1981). However, the passage of the first child labor law in 1916 meant that school- 
aged children had little to do during their vacation from school. Community leaders 
demanded that organized recreational activities be made available for students 
when school was out. Today, the purposes of summer programs stretch far beyond 
the prevention of delinquent behavior but this certainly remains among summer 
school’s latent, if not overt, functions. 

By the 1950s, educators realized that summertime held opportunities to remedy 
or prevent learning deficits (Austin, Rogers, & Walbesser, 1972). Because the 
wealthy were able to hire tutors for their children, the educational summer pro- 
grams made available through schools largely served students from disadvantaged 
backgrounds. 

Goals of Summer School 

Summer programs to remedy learning deficits can be grouped into four categories. 
First, some summer programs are meant to help students meet minimum com- 
petency requirements for graduation or grade promotion. The Chicago Public 
Schools program mentioned earlier is of this sort. Second, secondary school students 
who fail a particular course during the regular academic year use summer school 
as an opportunity to retake the course. This is the type of program most people 
think of when they think of summer school. 

A third type of remedial summer school occurs in response to the movement to 
insure students with disabilities receive a free and appropriate education. In 1979, 
the United States District Court ruled that the Pennsylvania Department of Edu- 
cation had to provide a program beyond the regular school year for children with 
disabilities. The ruling was based on the premise that the long summer break would 
lead to regression of skills in students covered by the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act. 

Finally, the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 and its successors 
recognized the special needs of students residing in areas with high concentrations 
of poverty. These programs were meant to break the cycle of poverty through the 
provision of supplemental educational services. To accomplish this goal, the law sug- 
gested that children have full access to effective high-quality regular school pro- 
grams and receive supplemental help through extended time activities. The latter 
injunction has led to the establishment of educational summer programs for dis- 
advantaged youth. 

With the passage of time, the purposes of summer school have grown beyond the 
provision of remedial education. In 1959, Conant (1959) recommended that boards 
of education provide summer opportunities not only for students who were strug- 
gling in school but also for those who needed more flexible course schedules or who 
sought enriched educational experiences. Conant suggested that students who were 
heavily involved in extra-curricular activities or who held work-study positions could 
use summer school as a way to lighten their academic burden without delaying their 
graduation. Students who wished to graduate early could speed up their accumula- 
tion of credits. School administrators in the 1960s, faced with the space crunch cre- 
ated by the baby boom, saw the use of summer school to speed graduation as a way 
to make room for the growing number of students. 

Recently, summer vacation has also been embraced as an ideal time to provide 
specialized programs for students with academic gifts and other talents. Such pro- 
grams often involve offering advanced instruction that goes beyond the typical 
course of study. At the high school level, the content of these courses might be based 
on college-level curricula. Many enrichment and acceleration summer programs op- 
erate out of colleges on a fee basis, sometimes with scholarships available. 

Finally, summer school provides opportunities for teachers. Summer schools allow 
teachers to make additional money and to develop professional competencies. 

Table 2 

Goals of Summer School 

• Prevent delinquent behavior. 

• Remediate or prevent learning deficits. 

• Help meet minimum competency requirements. 
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• Repeat failed courses or grade levels. 

• Prevent regression for students with learning disabilities. 

• Break the cycle of poverty. 

• Provide flexible high school course scheduling. 

• Accelerate progress for gifted students. 

• Offer teachers additional compensation. 

The Effectiveness of Summer Programs 

A meta-analysis of summer school research conducted by Cooper, Charlton, Valen- 
tine, and Muhlenbruck (2000) summarized the results of 93 program evaluations. 
Five principle conclusions were drawn from the research. First, summer school pro- 
grams focused on lessening or removing learning deficiencies have a positive impact 
on the knowledge and skills of participants. Overall, students completing remedial 
summer programs can be expected to score about one-fifth of a standard deviation 
higher than the control group on outcome measures. This conclusion was based on 
the convergence of numerous estimates of summer school effects. 

The overall impact of summer school should be viewed as an average effect found 
across diverse programs evaluated with a wide variety of methods. These variations 
influence the effect on programs in significant ways. Put in practical terms, the 
overall estimate of effect could guide policy decisions at the broadest level, say by 
Federal or State policymakers. However, a local official about to implement a spe- 
cific summer program for a particular type of student may find effects quite dif- 
ferent from the overall finding. Generally however, both the overall findings and 
those associated with specific categories of programs suggested the effect of most 
programs is likely to be greater than zero. 

The second conclusion from the meta-analysis was that summer school programs 
focusing on acceleration of learning or on other goals also have a positive impact 
on participants, roughly equal to programs focusing on remedial goals. However, be- 
cause of the smaller number of evaluations the robustness of these findings could 
not be tested across student, program, and outcome variations. 

The third conclusion from the meta-analysis was that summer school programs 
have more positive effects on the achievement of middle class students than on stu- 
dents from disadvantaged backgrounds. The difference between the economic groups 
was significant whether or not effects were adjusted for methodological confounds 
and regardless of the assumptions used to model error variance. This finding may 
be due to the availability of more resources for middle class families supplementing 
and supporting the activities occurring in the classroom in ways that may augment 
the impact of the summer program. Alternatively, summer programs in middle class 
school districts may have better resources available, leading, for example to smaller 
classes. Heyns (1978) suggested that these economic differences in summer school 
outcomes might occur because “programs are less structured and depend on the mo- 
tivation and interest of the child” (p. 139). Finally, the learning problems of dis- 
advantaged youth may be simply more intransigent than the problems of middle 
class students. 

Two points should be emphasized. First, even though the effect was larger for 
middle class students, all estimates of summer school’s impact on disadvantaged 
students were significantly different from zero. Second, if summer programs are tar- 
geted specifically at disadvantaged students they can serve to close the gap in edu- 
cational attainment. 

The fourth conclusion of the meta-analysis was that remedial summer programs 
have larger positive effects when the program is run for a small number of schools 
or classes or in a small community, although even the largest programs showed 
positive average effects. The size-related program characteristics may serve as prox- 
ies for associated differences in local control of programs. That is, small programs 
may give teachers and administrators greater flexibility to tailor class content and 
instruction to the specific needs of the students they serve and to their specific con- 
text. Small programs also may facilitate planning, and may remove roadblocks to 
the efficient use of resources. Among the reasons cited by teachers and parents for 
the failure of summer programs was the last-minute nature of decisionmaking and 
the untimely arrival of needed materials. These problems may be more prevalent 
when programs are large. As a caution to this interpretation, the size-related pro- 
gram variables might also be related to the economic background of the community 
being served, with larger programs serving poorer communities. If this is the case 
then economics might be the underlying causal factor, not local control. 

Finally, the meta-analysis revealed that summer programs that provide small 
group or individual instruction produced the largest impact on student outcomes. 
Further, those evaluations that solicited comments from teachers about the positive 
aspects of summer school often suggested that small group and individual instruc- 
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tion were among the program’s strengths. There is no reason why the more general 
educational literature showing a relation between class size and achievement ought 
not apply to summer programs as well (Mosteller, 1995). 

In addition to these principal conclusions, there were five other conclusions drawn 
from the research, but with less confidence. First, summer programs that required 
some form of parent involvement produced larger effects than programs without this 
component. Second, remedial summer programs may have a larger effect on math 
achievement than on reading. It is possible to interpret this finding in relation to 
summer learning loss. Recall that the review of summer loss research revealed stu- 
dents’ achievement scores in math showed more of a drop during summer than 
reading achievement scores. If this is the case, then control group students in sum- 
mer school studies likely received less practice in math than in reading. Thus, the 
difference in the experiences of students not in summer programs may explain the 
difference in summer school effects. 

The finding that summer school may be more efficacious for math than reading 
outcomes should not create the impression that promoting literacy ought to be a sec- 
ondary goal of summer programs. Summer school has positive effects on reading as 
well as math. Further, illiteracy is a strong predictor of negative social behavior in 
both children and adults (Adams, 1991). 

The third tentative conclusion from the meta-analysis was that the achievement 
advantage gained by students who attend summer school may diminish over time. 
However, this finding should not be taken to indicate that summer school effects 
are themselves not long-lasting. Multiple, subtle processes were uncovered that 
might serve to obscure lasting effects, the most obvious of which is that students 
who do not attend summer programs may receive similar programs during the 
school year that are not needed by summer attendees. Also, summer school may 
have positive effects on developmental trajectories that go unnoticed because of how 
a study is carried out. 

Fourth, remedial summer school programs had positive effects for students at all 
grade levels, although the effects may be most pronounced for students in early pri- 
mary grades and secondary school than in middle grades. The underlying cause of 
this finding may be the existence of three largely independent approaches to sum- 
mer instruction associated with different grade levels. For example, the Albuquer- 
que Public Schools (1985) described the results of interviews with teachers following 
a summer program for all students. The interviews revealed elementary school 
teachers felt summer school gave them the opportunity to be more creative and to 
individualize instruction. Middle school teachers said they emphasized study and or- 
ganizational skills more than during regular session. High school teachers, because 
of the credit structure, taught classes in a manner that adhered most closely to reg- 
ular session classes. If these differences in approaches to summer school hold gen- 
erally, we might expect the greatest achievement gains in the earliest and latest 
grades because it is here that teachers place the greatest emphasis on instruction 
in subject matter. Summer school in the middle years may place more emphasis on 
the teaching of subject-related study skills that eventually, but not immediately, 
have an impact on achievement outcome measures. 

Finally, summer programs that undergo careful scrutiny for treatment fidelity, in- 
cluding monitoring to insure that instruction is being delivered as prescribed, mon- 
itoring of attendance, and removal from the evaluation of students with many ab- 
sences may produce larger effects than unmonitored programs. 

There were two findings of the meta-analysis that deserve mention because they 
did not reveal consistent or significant results. First, there was inconsistent evi- 
dence regarding whether or how the achievement label given to students was associ- 
ated with the amount of benefit they derived from remedial summer programs. As 
noted earlier, one impetus for summer school is the Federal-mandate requiring that 
extended year services be available to children with disabilities. The meta-analysis 
showed clear and reliable benefits of summer school for these children, but these 
benefits appeared no greater in magnitude than the benefits for other students. 

Second, summer school remedial programs that require attendance appeared no 
less effective, and perhaps are more effective, than programs that were voluntary. 
While volunteering may serve as an indicator of motivation and engagement that 
would positively influence the impact of the summer program, it may be that com- 
pulsory attendance requirements are associated with student performance levels 
that are most likely to benefit from summer school activities. 

Table 3 

Effectiveness of Summer School 

Research reveals that: 
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• Remedial summer school programs have a positive academic impact on partici- 
pants. 

• Summer school programs focusing on multiple goals or acceleration also have 
a positive impact on participants. 

• Summer school programs have more positive effects on middle class students 
than on students from disadvantaged backgrounds. 

• Remedial summer programs have larger positive effects when: 

• The program is run for a small number of students and schools in a small com- 
munity. 

• The program provides small group or individual instruction 

• Remedial summer programs may also have larger effects: 

• When parent involvement is required. 

• On math achievement than on reading. 

• In early primary grades and high school than in middle grades. 

• When they undergo careful scrutiny for treatment fidelity. 

• The effect of remedial programs may diminish over time. 

Implications for Summer School Policies and Practices 

The research results can be used to propose some guidelines to policymakers and 
program implementers concerning the funding, development, and operation of sum- 
mer schools. 

Most obviously, Federal, State, and local policymakers should continue to fund 
summer school programs. The research demonstrates that summer programs are ef- 
fective at improving the academic skills of students taking advantage of them. Fur- 
ther, summer school likely has positive effects well beyond those that have been 
measured in past research. For example, summer programs may inhibit delinquency 
among idle youth. 

To ensure that summer programs are most effective and are accepted by the gen- 
eral public, policymakers should require that a significant portion of funds for sum- 
mer school be spent on instruction in mathematics and reading. For single-parent 
families and for families in which both parents work outside the home, summer 
school will serve a childcare function. For children who live in high crime and high 
poverty areas, summer programs will provide safe and stimulating environments 
clearly preferable to the alternatives. However, summer programs are proven vehi- 
cles to remedy, reinforce, and accelerate learning and this opportunity should not 
be missed. 

Third, policymakers should set aside funds for the specific purpose of fostering 
participation in summer programs, especially participation by disadvantaged stu- 
dents. Summer programs often face serious problems in attracting students and 
maintaining their attendance. They compete for youthful attention with alternative 
activities that are often more attractive, but less beneficial. Even the most well-con- 
ceived program will fail if students choose not to enroll or attend. Policymakers 
should earmark funds for transportation to and from summer programs and for food 
service at the program site. Policymakers might even make provisions for siblings 
to attend summer programs so that parents will not keep older brothers and sisters 
home to provide childcare for younger family members. 

Policymakers should offset the mandate for reading and math instruction by pro- 
viding for significant local control concerning program delivery. The research sug- 
gests the possibility that flexible delivery systems may lead to important contextual 
variations that significantly improve the outcomes of summer programs. Therefore, 
policymakers ought to resist the temptation to micromanage programs and give 
local schools and teachers leeway in how to structure and deliver programs. 

Finally, policymakers should require rigorous formative and summative evalua- 
tion of program outcomes. Credible evaluations provide the accountability that is 
called for to justify expenditure of public funds. Policymakers can make a substan- 
tial contribution to future decisionmaking by requiring and providing funds for sys- 
tematic, ongoing program evaluation. 

Table 4 

Implications of Research for Summer School Policies and Practices 

Policymakers should: 

• Continue to fund summer school programs. 

• Require that funds for summer school be spent on instruction in mathematics 
and reading. 

• Set aside funds for the purpose of fostering participation in summer programs, 
especially by disadvantaged students. 

• Provide for significant local control concerning program delivery. 

• Require rigorous formative and summative evaluation of programs. 
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Practitioners should: 

• Plan early. 

• Provide program and staffing continuity from year to year. 

• Use evaluations to identify successful sites and program content. 

• Integrate summer teaching with staff development. 

There are numerous suggestions for how summer programs should be imple- 
mented that can be gleaned from the research. For example, surveys of teachers 
often point to a lack of planning time and late-arriving program materials as two 
of the most severe impediments to the success of a summer program. Thus, just as 
policymakers need to provide stable and continuing sources of funds for summer 
schools, program implementers need to plan early. The pragmatics of program oper- 
ation will take on a higher priority as summer schools come to be seen less as “add- 
ons” and more as integral parts of the array of services provided by schools. 

Related to planning is the need for program implementers to provide continuity 
from year to year. Priority for staffing should be based on past participation in the 
summer program itself so that teachers, administrators, aides, and support staff 
who took part in past years are given the first opportunity to be involved again. 
Evaluations should be used to continue successful elements of a program, from site 
locations to program content, and to discontinue unsuccessful ones. 

Finally, program implementers might also consider integrating summer staff de- 
velopment activities for teachers with the teaching of summer school. The relatively 
small classes and relaxed atmosphere that many summer programs provide could 
make them an ideal laboratory for teachers to experiment with new curricula or 
pedagogical approaches. For example, teachers might learn about and discuss a new 
teaching strategy in the afternoon and then practice the approach using the next 
morning’s summer school class. The coupling of staff development and summer 
teaching might also increase the pool of teachers interested in taking part. 

Policymakers and practitioners might also consider more innovative ways of re- 
casting summer school to take advantage of what the research reveals about sum- 
mer learning loss and successful summer programs. For example, a “Running Start” 
summer program might commence close to the beginning of the new school year 
rather than follow on the heels of the old year, as is typical of many current pro- 
grams. It might also enlist the participation of regular classroom teachers, although 
they need not be full-time summer instructors. Regular class teachers might func- 
tion as the resource teacher who pulls out students from the ongoing summer class 
routine. The teachers would meet with, get to know, assess the strengths and weak- 
nesses of, and begin instructing students who will be in their class when the new 
regular session begins. This strategy would seem most beneficial for students who 
are struggling in school, need special attention, or have the potential to present be- 
havior problems when school begins. 

This running start might smooth the transition to the new school year by causing 
less time to be spent reviewing material when classes begin and, hopefully, dimin- 
ishing disruptions caused by struggling students. These outcomes should benefit all 
class members, not just the program participants. 

Conclusion 

The 9-month school calendar was adopted in America to accommodate the needs 
of a family-based, agrarian economy. In areas of the country where the 9-month 
school did not fit the economy, summer programs were quickly developed to prevent 
the negative social behaviors associated with idle youth. Educators soon discovered 
the potential of summer programs to improve learning. Summer education programs 
were viewed as especially attractive for children from homes with limited resources 
and for students with special learning needs. Although the benefit varies according 
to characteristics of the child and program content and delivery, the generally posi- 
tive effects of summer school for those who participate are unmistakable. 
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Senator Clinton. Thank you very much, Professor Cooper. 

Ms. Ramoglou, thank you for being here and being part of this 
panel. 

STATEMENT OF CHRISTINA RAMOGLOU, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, ROGERS SCHOOL COMMUNITY CENTER, STAMFORD, CT 

Ms. Ramoglou. Good morning. Thank you, Senator Clinton, 
Chairman Dodd, for the opportunity to testify about the need for 
summer school programs. I have to share with you this is the first 
time I am in a hearing room, so I hope I am not too nervous. 

Senator Clinton. You are doing great. 

Ms. Ramoglou. Today, I would like to share with you what, in 
essence, is a tale of two cities named Stamford. 

The families in the first Stamford are very affluent, they have an 
average median household income of $61,000. The value of their 
homes range from $500,000 to $1.5 million. Many of their children 
attend public schools, some may attend private schools. They have 
at least one computer in their home and use it extensively for 
school projects. The children of these families have the opportunity 
to attend extracurricular activities and take advantage of all of the 
enriching, cultural and arts experience that the city of Stamford 
and surrounding communities, especially the greater New York 
metropolitan area have to offer after school and during the sum- 
mer. 

These children most likely will not be required to attend Stam- 
ford summer schools due to low grades or test scores. More likely 
than not, they will be attending private summer day camps or even 
sleep-away camps. 

Now let us meet some of the other families in the other Stam- 
ford. Their average median household income is $20,000. This enti- 
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ties their children to have free or reduced lunch in the Stamford 
public schools where the children are students. They probably do 
not own their own home. They are tenants and meeting their rent 
is very difficult, since 1-bedroom studios begin renting at $1,400 
per month. As a matter of fact, if they are not receiving Section 8 
housing subsidies, they cannot afford to live in Stamford unless 
they are sharing housing with other relatives or friends. 

These families are probably also making monthly visits to the 
local food bank and receiving clothing and household supplies from 
Person-to-Person, a local philanthropic agency. More times than 
not, the children of these families go home directly after school. 
Many of them are the caregivers of their younger brothers and sis- 
ters since both of their parents or other adults in the household are 
working, sometimes even 2 and 3 jobs paying the minimum wage. 

These children do not have many, if any, opportunities to attend 
the rich cultural arts experiences the city of Stamford and sur- 
rounding communities have to offer. More likely than not, they do 
not own a computer, and an adult is not at home who can give 
them homework assistance when they need it. The likelihood is 
that the adults at home have limited English proficiency, attested 
to by the fact that 55 different languages are spoken in the homes 
of Stamford children. The most common are Spanish, Creole, Pol- 
ish, Russian, French, Chinese, Albanian, Portuguese and Bengali. 

Let us also keep in mind the children of those families who do 
receive free or reduced lunch, however, are not poor enough to 
meet the income eligibility guidelines for childcare assistance sub- 
sidies. These families cannot afford to pay the going rate for after- 
school or summer camp programs offered by many of our local 
agencies. 

The good news is that some of the children will be able to partici- 
pate in an after-school or summer school program either because 
their families meet the income eligibility guidelines to receive child 
care subsidies or because they attend one of the schools receiving 
Federal 21st Century Community Learning Center funding. The 
disadvantage here is that Connecticut will close the childcare sub- 
sidy program to new applicants at the end of this month, and only 
two Stamford schools are 21st Century CLC schools. The prospects 
of other schools receiving funds look rather bleak, especially if 
there is no increase in Federal funds, in light of proposed State 
cuts. 

To continue our tale, approximately 2,500 children in Stamford 
are eligible to receive free or reduced lunch, while 2,000 Stamford 
school children have received letters informing them they are re- 
quired to attend summer school. You might be thinking, “Excellent. 
We in Stamford are trying to help these children, and we are work- 
ing on closing the gap between the haves and the have-nots, be- 
tween the fortunate and the not-so-fortunate.” Yes, we are trying. 
However, due to budget deficits, we are sending 1,000 less children 
this year. Just this week, the Stamford Advocate, our local paper, 
has featured front-page articles and editorials about our school sys- 
tem’s projected approximately $2. 5-million deficit, citing unex- 
pected health insurance, special education, and summer school ex- 
penses as the cause. 
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Senators, I have been involved with before- and after-school and 
summer programs for many years. I have participated in the Lights 
on After School Campaign sponsored by the After School Alliance. 
I have served as past treasurer and board member of NSACA, as 
vice president and current member of CSACA, the Connecticut af- 
filiate. Through my involvement and experience in the field and, 
yes, even in the trenches, I know you are familiar with the re- 
search on the positive impact of affordable, quality after-school and 
summer programs on children and the negative impact if these pro- 
grams are not available. 

You are familiar with the research which states that the quality 
of these programs directly impacts children’s success in school, also 
that the time in after-school and summer programs is directly re- 
lated to the rise or decline of delinquency, juvenile crime, and teen 
pregnancy prevention, and our others have spoken about the sum- 
mer slide. So I am not going to repeat that. 

Our children deserve to have equal opportunities, equal access. 
They deserve the tools and skills to help them succeed. Please cre- 
ate the systemic reforms and allocate the funding that will enable 
our schools and our social and community organizations to help all 
children succeed. We need more after-school programs, we need 
more summer school programs. Our social service agencies and 
community organizations, such as ROSCCO, need support and as- 
sistance to do their work and work with the schools in collabora- 
tion. We serve 750 children in before- and after-school and summer 
programs. Eighty-five percent of these receive free or reduced 
lunch. 

Last week, I was reminded of a “Simpsons” episode, which satiri- 
cally advocated holding prisoners in schools and using the savings 
on prison costs for school programs, but this idea is no joke. In re- 
ality, the most effective way to allocate resources over the long run 
is to invest them in our children’s education, social and emotional 
development. 

Can we of this great and most powerful Nation afford to incarcer- 
ate, but not to educate? Can we, as a Nation, afford to have high 
school graduates who cannot read; workers who are not skilled; fu- 
ture citizens who are not productive members of this great society? 
We must find the way to provide for the education and success of 
our children — all of our children, regardless of where they might 
live, what their language might be or which language they speak 
at home or what their family income might be. 

In which Stamford would you want your children to live? 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Ramoglou follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Christina Ramoglou, Executive Director, Rogers 
School Community Center, Stamford, CT 

Good Morning. Thank you Senator Dodd, Chairman Kennedy, Senator Gregg, and 
Members of the Committee for the opportunity to testify about the need for summer 
school programs. 

My name is Christina Ramoglou; I am a citizen of the wealthiest and most power- 
ful country on earth. I am a resident of Connecticut, the wealthiest State of this 
great Nation and my family and I live in Fairfield County, Connecticut’s most afflu- 
ent. I have lived in the city of Stamford since I was 3 years old. Stamford has a 
population of 110,000 and is located on Long Island Sound wedged between Green- 
wich and Darien, Connecticut. 
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I am a graduate of the Stamford Public School System and my son will be a senior 
at Stamford High School in September. I am here today as Executive Director of 
the Rogers School Community Center Organization, otherwise known in Stamford 
as ROSCCO Inc. ROSSCO is a local not-for-profit organization established in 1975, 
which administers and offers school-based family and children support programs. 
Our board of directors is volunteer parents who are present or past program partici- 
pants. I am an educator and I have held the position of ROSCCO Executive Director 
for 15 years. 

Today, I would like to share with you what is, in essence, a tale of two cities 
named Stamford. 

The families in the first Stamford are very affluent; they have an average median 
household income of $61,000. The value of their homes ranges from $500,000 to 
$1,500,000. Many of their children attend public schools some may attend private 
schools. They have at least one computer in their home and use it extensively for 
school projects. The children of these families have the opportunity to attend extra- 
curricular activities and take advantage of all of the enriching cultural and arts ex- 
periences the city of Stamford and surrounding communities and the greater New 
York metropolitan area have to offer after school and during the summer. These 
children most likely will not be required to attend the Stamford Summer Schools 
due to low grades or test scores. More likely than not, they will be attending private 
summer day camps or even sleep away camps. 

Now let’s meet some of the other families in the other Stamford. Their average 
median household income is $20,000. This entitles their children to have free or re- 
duced lunch in the Stamford Public Schools where their children are students. They 
probably do not own their own home. They are tenants and meeting their rent is 
very difficult since one-bedroom studios begin renting at $1,400 per month. As a 
matter of fact, if they are not receiving Section 8 housing subsidies, they cannot af- 
ford to live in Stamford unless they are sharing housing with other relatives. These 
families are probably also making monthly visits to the local food bank and receiv- 
ing clothing and other household supplies from Person-to-Person, a local philan- 
thropic agency. 

More times than not, the children of these families go home directly after school. 
Many of them are the caregivers for their younger brothers and sisters, since both 
of their parents or other adults in the household are working, sometimes even two 
and three jobs. These children don’t have many, if any opportunities, to attend the 
rich cultural and arts experiences the city of Stamford and surrounding commu- 
nities have to offer. More likely than not they do not own a computer and an adult 
is not at home who can give them homework assistance when they need it. The like- 
lihood is that the adults at home have limited English proficiency, attested to by 
the fact that 55 different languages are spoken in the homes of Stamford children. 
The most common ten (other than English) are Spanish, Creole, Polish, Russian, 
French, Chinese, Albanian, Portuguese and Bengali. 

Let’s also keep in mind the children of those families who do receive free or re- 
duced lunches however who are not poor enough to meet the income eligibility 
guidelines for childcare assistance subsidies. These families cannot afford to pay the 
going rate for afterschool or summer camp programs offered by many local agencies. 

The good news is that some of the children will be able to participate in an after- 
school or summer school program, either because their families meet the income eli- 
gibility guidelines to receive childcare subsidies or because they attend one of the 
schools receiving Federal 21st Century Community Learning Centers funding. The 
disadvantage here is that the State will close the Child Care Subsidy Program to 
new applicants at the end of this month and only two Stamford schools — the Hart 
Magnet Elementary and the Cloonan Middle School — are 21st Century CLC Schools. 
The prospects of other schools receiving funds look rather bleak, especially if there 
is no increase in Federal funds, in light of proposed State and local cuts. 

To continue our tale, approximately 2,500 children in Stamford are eligible to re- 
ceive free or reduced lunch, while 2,000 Stamford schoolchildren in grades K-12 
have received letters informing them they are required to attend summer school. 
You might be thinking “Excellent, we in Stamford are trying to help these children, 
and we are working on closing the gap between the haves and the have-nots, be- 
tween the fortunate and the not so fortunate.” Yes, we are trying. However due to 
budget deficits; we are sending 1,000 less children to summer school this year. Be- 
cause of funding or lack thereof, only children in targeted grades will be invited to 
attend summer school. Just this week, the Stamford Advocate , our local paper, has 
featured front-page articles and editorials about our school system’s projected 
$1,000,000-$2,800,000 deficit citing “unexpected health insurance, special education 
and summer school expenses” as the cause. 
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Senators, I have been involved with before- and afterschool and summer programs 
for many years. I have participated in the Lights on After School Campaign spon- 
sored by the After School Alliance. I have served as a past treasurer and board 
member of NSACA, the National School Age Care Alliance, and a vice president and 
current board member of the Connecticut School Age Care Alliance. Through my in- 
volvement and experience in the field and yes, the trenches, I know you are familiar 
with the research on the positive impact of affordable, quality, afterschool and sum- 
mer programs on children, and the negative impact if these programs are not avail- 
able. You are familiar with the research, which states that the quality of these pro- 
grams directly impacts children’s success in school. Also, the time spent in after- 
school and summer programs is directly related to the rise or decline of delinquency, 
juvenile crime and teen pregnancy prevention. 

Our children deserve to have equal opportunities, equal access; they deserve the 
tools and skills to help them succeed. Please create the systemic reforms and allo- 
cate the funding that will enable our schools and our social and community organi- 
zations to help all children succeed. We need more afterschool programs. We need 
more summer school programs. Our social service agencies and community organi- 
zations need support and assistance to do their work. ROSCCO serves more than 
750 children in before, afterschool, and summer programs. 85 percent of the 250 
children in the ROSCCO summer programs receive free or reduced lunches. 

Last week, I was reminded of a “Simpsons” episode which satirically advocated 
holding prisoners in schools and using the savings on prison costs for school pro- 
grams. But, this idea is no joke. In reality, the most effective way to allocate re- 
sources over the long run is to invest them in our children’s educational, social, and 
emotional development. 

Can we of this great and powerful Nation afford to incarcerate but not to educate? 
Can we, as a Nation, afford to have high school graduates who cannot read; workers 
who are not skilled; and future citizens who are not productive members of this 
great society? We must find the way to provide for the education and success of our 
children — all of our children, regardless of where they might live, what language 
they might speak at home, or what their family income might be. 

In which Stamford would you want your children to live? 

Senator Dodd, [presiding]. Excellent, excellent testimony. I am 
very proud to represent you. 

Ms. Ramoglou. Thank you. I am very proud of you, also. 

Senator Dodd. You do great work. 

My colleagues, let me express Senator Sessions is going to try 
and rejoin us, and Senator Clinton is heading up to New York and 
so wanted to be here for as long as she could, but apologizes for 
having to leave a little earlier. We are going to leave the record 
open, by the way, for Members who have some questions they 
would like to submit to all of you so we have a complete record on 
this. 

I have got to tell you, when I was getting ready for the hearing, 
the notion of summer school, I almost have this sort of a Pavlovian 
response to the word, as a lot of children may. I guess the idea of 
summer school always conjured up in my mind is things did not 
go well during the academic year, and so you went to summer 
school, either to pick up in an area you had not done as well as 
you should have. I remember a couple of courses in Latin I had to 
do some summer work, and I dreaded it. It was something I did 
not look forward to particularly. 

I have got a relative of mine who has some learning disabilities, 
and they are working, and so summer school becomes an oppor- 
tunity for this child to really be able to try and stay up and to stay 
even. The notion of having time off in the summer to be carefree 
and not having to worry about academic exercises is sort of one re- 
action. But I think if we look at it in a broader context, as you all 
have here, then I think we begin the realize the value of it. 
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One of the things I wanted to begin the questioning with is that 
notion, in a sense, if we can talk about this slide, in a sense, and 
begin with you, Sandra, if I could, that the notion I almost heard, 
I thought, was that this is something not just for students who 
may not have performed well in a particular course or courses, al- 
though it may do that as well, but that we are talking about some- 
thing more broad-based here than taking a child who did not do as 
well in math or reading or whatever else it might be and filling in, 
in that gap over the summer, so that when it comes the fall, they 
are on an even, level playing field with the student who did do well 
and left the class in June. 

I wonder if you might address that. Because, obviously, if we are 
talking about eliminating these programs, the gap of some, every- 
one who learned on the same level and starting up, you are going 
to have a disparity between — as you point out — between children 
who come from less-advantageous families economically than oth- 
ers. But if you are a child that was a bit behind, for whatever rea- 
son, either because of language proficiency, slight learning disabil- 
ities, whatever it may be, if you are a bit behind in June, and then 
there is no place to fill in the gap, it seems to me that gap is even 
wider with a child who is trying to catch up. 

I wonder if you might just address that. 

Ms. Feldman. Well, you know, if you are taking Latin, and you 
did not do your homework, and you have to go to summer 
school 

Senator Dodd. You sound like my mother. Please don’t. I am 
having this reaction here. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Feldman. So, you know, that should not go away. But what 
we are talking about here, especially when you talk about very 
young children, children learn in many, many different ways. Chil- 
dren learn through playing, they learn through sports, they learn 
through all kinds of recreational and cultural activities, they learn 
from interaction with other kids, they learn from seeing new places 
that they never would have had the opportunity to see, they learn 
from learning about animals that they otherwise might never have 
come into contact with. They have the opportunity, if they are a 
city kid, to go to summer camp in the country. 

So the worst thing we could do is think about summer school as 
punishment. Summer school should not be punishment and espe- 
cially when you are talking about very young children. The years 
kindergarten, first grade, second grade, third grade, if we had chil- 
dren during the summer — poor children in particular — able to en- 
gage in the kinds of activities that more advantaged kids just take 
for granted, you know, it is the stuff that Senator Clinton was talk- 
ing about, that families just do with their children. They take them 
on family vacations. Well, poor families may not be taking vaca- 
tions during the summer or have a weekend house to go to, or have 
the wherewithal to take a picnic to a lake a hundred miles away. 

So those are the kinds of experiences that we can organize for 
children. The schools can do it in collaboration with community- 
based organizations. It is happening in a lot of places where chil- 
dren could actually look forward to it. I do not think that for most 
children you want them to get the feeling that, oh, you know, I am 
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not going to get any kind of a break here. You do need some kind 
of a break, and some children will need to be in remedial classes, 
hopefully surrounded by some pleasurable activities as well. But 
we need to think about summer school much more broadly. 

Senator Dodd. Dr. Cooper and Ms. Ramoglou, do you want to 
comment on this at all? 

Ms. Ramoglou. Yes, I would like to share our experience in 
Stamford. 

We have a citywide initiative with the Stamford Public Schools 
where the academics are done in the morning from 9 till 11 — they 
are offered by teachers in the school system — and from thereafter, 
through collaboration with all of the community agencies, the chil- 
dren are coming into summer programs. They do not have to 
choose between going to school or daycare, as they used to in the 
past. We have worked out transportation. So this collaboration is 
in its third year, and each year it gets better and better. 

So we are talking summer programs, and it is not a punishment, 
it is not a drill and kill, and then be sent home. Because what hap- 
pens at 11 a.m. if they were out of school? Again, the children need 
somewhere to be, somewhere to go and have their summer experi- 
ences. 

Senator Dodd. Are you using school facilities for a lot of this? 

Ms. Ramoglou. Yes. I would say half of the programs are ex- 
tending the day with in-the-school facilities and the other half are 
using the community centers. 

Senator Dodd. I am wondering, and this has always been a huge 
debate, obviously, about buildings and facilities that are open for 
a few hours each day most of the months, but there are periods 
when they are vacant during the day. I was wondering how chil- 
dren’s attitudes change about school if, in fact, they spend part of 
the year in the very buildings where they are doing something 
other than exactly learning in an academic sense, so that the place 
becomes a place where not only you learn, but also where you have 
fun. So you are going back into that institution which causes dif- 
ferent responses in you, as a human being. I wonder if you have 
seen anything like that at all? 

Ms. Ramoglou. I can share with you that ROSCCO, as a com- 
munity agency, has been offering programs in the school building 
for 25 years, and the children are in summer program mode when 
it is summer. The atmosphere is set in such a way, they are in 
summer program 

Senator Dodd. How about coming back to that school in the fall, 
having had a good experience there and fun, do they react to the 
institution as a building differently? 

Ms. Ramoglou. As a matter of fact, I think they are even more 
positive to the institution. 

Senator Dodd. That is my point. 

Ms. Feldman. I think that the point about being in summer 
mode is very well-taken. A school building in the summer that has 
got summer programs going on, even if some of them are remedial, 
is just a different place. 

Senator Dodd. Yes. 

Ms. Feldman. It is a very different place. Remember, first of all, 
you do not have a full complement of students usually, so you have 
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much smaller groups of kids with adults, and it is just a different 
feeling. You know, a school is a living, breathing place, and it be- 
comes a summer school, and it is quite different. 

Senator Dodd. I understood that. I was just getting at the notion 
because, like with parents, one of the problems I have heard about 
over the years, particularly from parents who may not have com- 
pleted high school themselves or did not have an educational expe- 
rience here, to get them to show up at a school during an academic 
year is hard. It is going back into an institution where they did not 
have a good experience themselves. They are visiting that facility 
in a “non-academic” environment. 

I am not using the right words here, I am afraid, but the notion 
is something other than — I am curious as to whether or not that 
is having the kind of positive effect on both the student and the 
parent looking at that facility, that building, that can cause one set 
of reactions from September to June, and because they had a dif- 
ferent relationship with that institution from June to August, 
whenever it is, that come September there is a more positive re- 
sponse to the facility, and I do not know, I am just asking the ques- 
tion of whether or not there is any 

Ms. Feldman. Well, I think they would find the school more ap- 
proachable, more accessible. 

Senator Dodd. Yes, that is a good word. Yes. 

Ms. Feldman. By the way, putting parent programs in place in 
the summertime is another thing that could be done that is very 
helpful. 

Mr. Cooper. There are a couple of things you mentioned about 
the punitive nature of summer school 

Senator Dodd. That is a good word. There is the word I was 
looking for. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Cooper. It was clearly the case years ago, especially for high 
school students that that would be the case, but I think you would 
also find today that summer school has a very different connota- 
tion. Lots of kids who are doing quite well in high school use sum- 
mer and go to summer school for enrichment purposes or accelera- 
tion. So it does not really have that at that level, obviously. If it 
is remedial, it is remedial, but the notion of having to go to school 
in the summer for high school kids is a little bit different today 
than it used to be. 

Most of the programs that we looked at do not last the entire 12 
weeks, but will last between 4, typically 6, and up to 8 weeks. So 
kids still do get some downtime, and I think most parents will tell 
you that after 2 weeks of vacation, their kids start to get bored. 

Senator Dodd. Yes. You mentioned, obviously, some of these 
issues of resources. Are there other things that we can do to pro- 
mote and help out the lower income parents? If we accept the no- 
tion, and I think it is rather obvious, again, people have fewer 
choices with less income, and so their opportunities of doing the 
things that we are apt to do with our children, it does not even nec- 
essarily mean vacations in some cases. I mean, there are things 
that people can do that do not have the opportunity to take vaca- 
tions or go to some fancy place or a weekend at the beach or a 
week at the beach that you can do, parents can do. There are 
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things that we can do here to help promote ideas or things that 
would assist that lower income family to help them hedge against 
that slide. 

Mr. Cooper. There are a couple of things that we recommend 
along those lines, and they deal with free opportunities, especially 
in cities, but all over the country you can find them. Most libraries 
will run reading programs that are free during the summer for 
kids, museums are free and typically quite available, and also busi- 
nesses and factories will run tours that can be very instructive. 

What we suggest for parents, in that regard, is that before their 
kids leave school at the end of the year, to speak with teachers in 
the coming grade and discuss with them what it is their kids are 
going to be studying the next year and use that as a springboard 
for the kinds of opportunities that they might build into their sum- 
mer activities. 

So, for instance, if you live in the city of Philadelphia or near 
Philadelphia and you discover your child is going to be studying 
the Constitution the next year, it makes a heck of a lot of sense 
to jump on Amtrak — if it is still running at the time — and take 
your kid down to Philadelphia and take them to Constitution Hall. 
So those kinds of things are available and can be done pretty 
cheaply. 

Ms. Feldman. We have actually got a program that we try to get 
out there of summer learning activities that we ask our members 
to share with parents, and I can provide you with some of those 
materials. I think they are full of ideas of the kinds of ways 
that 

Ms. Ramoglou. Senator, can I respond 

Senator Dodd. I suspect you are working through public service, 
getting your local TV stations, radio stations, others to make people 
aware of what exists. A lot of time finding out where to go to find 
out what is available can be not easy. 

I was curious, and then I am going the turn my colleague from 
Alabama, just one other question that gets to the finance issue a 
bit. We have not completed the budget process here in terms of the 
education budgets, but we all know — I do not know what Ala- 
bama’s situation is — I know in Connecticut we have had a marked 
change in our fiscal picture in Connecticut, so that we are now 
looking at a shortfall I think that it dipped into our Rainy Day 
fund to the tune of around $300 million to meet this year’s obliga- 
tions in the State. 

I am wondering if budgets, if States or communities are looking 
in terms of what is going to be required in addition, and I am not 
sure how much we are going to make up, and, for instance, the 
testing requirements in 3 through 8 and the like, there is a lot of 
concern being raised about whether or not we will come up with 
the resources to assist these schools in that regard. 

Is part of what we are looking at a reaction to that in terms of 
budget allocations, holding back funds? Is there some relationship 
between the cutbacks that I have mentioned here this morning and 
the anticipatory cost or is it present costs that we are looking at? 

Mr. Cooper. Ms. Feldman said earlier about the notion of the 
costs, and you have to be careful about whether it is really a sav- 
ings and the idea that summer school is actually an add-on, wheth- 
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er it is really a savings or if it is just a delaying in what would 
be a much larger expense if summer school is cut back. 

The perfect example is the districts and the movement to do 
away with social promotion. It is clearly much more expensive to 
educate a child for an additional year during the regular school 
year, probably 3 to 4 times more expensive to retain a student in 
a grade than it is, as in the Chicago experience, to give them an 
intense summer program in reading and mathematics and that 
that permits to continue at grade level. 

So, if that program were to disappear, but the notion of social 
promotion also disappeared and many more kids are being held 
back or being retained in grade, the expense of educating those 
children, if they finish school at all when retained, and it is not 
clear that they do — the drop-out rate is higher — is going to be 
much greater than is the expense of the summer programs. 

Ms. Feldman. I think what is happening across the States, 
though, right now is that we had an economic turndown, most of 
the States — almost all of them — require balanced budgets, and they 
are finding that they simply do not have the tax revenues coming 
in to provide the same level of service to education and lots of other 
things that they were providing before. 

So cuts that we are seeing, as I said, I mean, the summer school, 
it cannot be considered a frill, but people still go back to, “Well, 
where am I going to cut? I will cut summer school, I will cut after- 
school.” They are experiencing cuts across the board in the States, 
and it is pretty frightening. It is very serious because we have been 
making progress. People are being asked to meet higher standards. 
They have been trying to meet those higher standards, and now 
they are going to be looking at higher costs as a result of the Fed- 
eral law, and we have to find a way to help them meet those costs. 

I mean, yes, there is some money for testing this year. They will 
be getting a very good increase in 2003, which we thank you all 
for, but so far the budget is not looking so good for next year, I 
mean, for 2002 versus 2003. Next year, and I know that the discus- 
sion is just starting, but there is a lot of concern about whether we 
can carry forward the expectations that I think everybody has, bi- 
partisan expectations, for the children in the schools in the coming 
years. 

So I do not think people are setting some money aside; I think 
they are experiencing huge shortfalls and trying to find a way to 
live with them. 

Now I do want to just take that opportunity, though, to say that 
we do see something happening in relation to the reauthorization, 
in relation to the Leave No Child Behind Act, which we are a little 
concerned about. We do not have full information on it. But in an- 
ticipation of potential transportation costs, we are finding that 
some States are holding back much more money than they should 
in anticipation of needing to pay for transportation because of the 
public school choice element in the law. 

We are going to be studying that and trying to come to grips with 
it. We also talked to the Department about that, trying to discour- 
age them from doing that. But that could end up being a problem 
where the promise of funds, which this Senate and the Congress 
made generally and the Administration made generally, is not 
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going to bear fruit because of the holding back of some of those 
funds that they anticipate needing to spend on transportation be- 
cause of choice. 

So we will see what happens with that, but I do not think that 
is what the overall problem is. The overall problem we are experi- 
encing right now and the cuts that we are having in summer school 
this summer have to do with economic downturn, with the lack of 
tax revenues coming in. Some of it may have to do with the tax 
cut that was enacted. That is what is going on. 

Ms. Ramoglou. The need has not changed, and it is not going 
away. So, if we are not investing in it currently, I believe it is going 
to be paid for further on down the line. So we may be saving now, 
but what is the actual cost? 

Senator Dodd. I know, and every State is different. In our State, 
in Connecticut, there is a tremendous dependency on the local 
property taxes, our major funding source. That is what most com- 
munities in most States — although others do it somewhat dif- 
ferently, some are just pure State, and obviously we are finding — 
I always say at the Federal level we cut taxes, and the President, 
and the Congress, and the States do it. When it gets down to the 
lowest level of Government, the local level, they are not left with 
many alternatives because everything has been cut back. The poor- 
er communities, obviously, do not have the base to begin with, and 
it makes it hard. 

Let me turn to my colleague from Alabama. Thank you. 

Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you. 

Our State budget has been squeezed, as most States have, and 
it is a tough time, although the reductions are not significant, but 
they are felt significantly — not significant in terms of overall ex- 
penditures, but they are significant in terms of the impact they 
have. 

I would note that I think in the last 2 years, Mr. Chairman, that 
we have got about a 30-percent increase in Federal aid to edu- 
cation. I think it was 15 or 20 percent last year and about that 
much the year before, and we got a nice increase for next year. We 
may not be able to hold it because the deficit is greater than we 
expected, but we have increased funding many multiples of the cost 
of living in America. So the Federal Government is enhancing its 
share of the funding. There is no doubt about that, and President 
Bush has pushed for that. 

Professor Cooper, we know we are spending a lot now. Most sys- 
tems do have summer school programs of some kind. Can you tell 
us, have you studied what works, or have other authoritative per- 
sons done it, and analyzed existing studies, and conducted studies 
to determine what really works and what amounts to a little bene- 
fit from summer schools? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. In fact, we titled our report, “Making the Most 
of Summer School,” figuring that the more important question, the 
real question was how to make these programs as effective as pos- 
sible. When we looked at these 93 evaluations and looked at the 
impact that each one of the programs had, we tried to sort them 
into different program characteristics and see if larger effects were 
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associated with programs that had particular characteristics. So 
that was our way of going about doing it. 

Senator Sessions. Could I just interrupt? Did you feel like the 
studies that were conducted, those programs were adequate sci- 
entifically or, if you designed it yourself, could you have designed 
it better? 

Mr. Cooper. Most of the studies have deficiencies in them, and 
it is unquestionably the case that we need to pay greater attention 
to getting the best possible, sound scientific evidence on these 
issues. 

Senator Sessions. And objective. Because the truth is, and I 
have seen it in the Department of Justice, where we study every 
kind of idea to fight crime, whoever believes in that idea somehow 
influences the study. 

Mr. Cooper. Right. 

Senator Sessions. It oftentimes turns out to be more favorable, 
and then it confuses you about precisely what works and what does 
not. 

Mr. Cooper. I understand. We are looking across studies with 
lots of different methodologies. I am not going to claim that these 
are definitive answers, but that, in fact, they give us some sugges- 
tions. And a lot of them will be very consistent with the knowledge 
the teachers would have, but perhaps one way to think about it 
would be to say, using these as guidelines, now let us go out and 
give these really good tests, objective tests of if these types of pro- 
gram characteristics are important. 

Senator Sessions. Do you think it would be good — before you get 
into it — do you think it would be good for the Department of Edu- 
cation to assemble a top group of researchers to establish what 
needs to be determined about programs, what does work and really 
conduct a substantial analysis nationwide? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. 

Senator Sessions. Are we doing anything like that? 

Mr. Cooper. I am not aware of any association, particularly with 
summer school. Obviously, there are an enormous number of topics 
in education that could benefit from that kind of study. I am sure 
you are as aware, if not more aware than I am, of the efforts in 
the Department of Education, the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement, to increase the rigor and the standards of edu- 
cational research. 

In fact, there is a bill in the Senate at the moment to reorganize 
the research capacities in the Department. I think it is a very posi- 
tive step forward that requires the employment of scientific stand- 
ards. OERI is bidding for a “What Works Clearinghouse” that 
would do the kinds of things that we have been doing over a mul- 
titude of topics, trying to bring together the best evidence available 
and synthesize it in support of policymakers and policymaking de- 
cisions. 

So I think that there is definitely a change in the ethos within 
the Department of Education about getting evidence-based prac- 
tices and getting a lot of these practices out of the advocacy mode 
and into hard evidence, the same way we use in medicine. 

Ms. Feldman. Can I just — I wanted to add to that, that where 
we do have evidence, and I think the professor would agree, is in 
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early childhood, in the very early years. I mean, there has been 
some astounding work done at Johns Hopkins, the Entwisle work, 
which does point out — which I think is pretty rigorous 

Senator Sessions. Preschool or early school? 

Ms. Feldman. We are talking about the summers between, let us 
say, before and after kindergarten, between kindergarten and first 
grade, between first grade and second grade. Those summers make 
a tremendous difference. There, we have longitudinal evidence. We 
have the National Center on Educational Statistics did this longitu- 
dinal kindergarten study. These researchers at Johns Hopkins and 
others have looked at it, and we can provide you with that. 

So I think in early childhood we know that lengthening the 
school year, giving the children more time during the summer, 
doing the kinds of things with them that families who have the 
wherewithal, the advantage to do makes a tremendous difference. 
It enables them to catch up at those early years. 

Now the other further years maybe the evidence is not as rigor- 
ous. I am not familiar with that, but I think we can say so about 
early childhood. 

Senator Sessions. With regard to this, your research and stud- 
ies, have you determined that some things, if they are made a part 
of the summer school program, seem to increase success? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, we have. 

Senator Sessions. Can you share some of those ideas with us? 

Mr. Cooper. Sure. Ms. Feldman mentioned this as well. 

Summer programs tend to have smaller class sizes, and the pro- 
grams that do have smaller class sizes tended to have larger effects 
on kids. Parent involvement, also, getting parents involved was as- 
sociated with larger effect sizes. 

What we would call “monitoring fidelity,” which is sort of a fancy 
way of saying the program needs to be focused so that there are 
clear goals and that those clear goals then are assessed in a very 
precise way so that people know, when they are going in, what it 
is they want to achieve, and their outcome measures. Along the 
way, people check classrooms to see that, in fact, the instruction is 
in the area, that proper amounts of instruction are occurring, and 
then testing those particular goals at the end of the program. 

It is also the case — and let me just mention a couple of other 
things that are less — they are more experience based, that are 
based more on surveys that involve teachers who take part and 
what they would see. One of these is very pertinent, and that is 
that teachers need time to prepare. Because summer budgets often 
await the end of the school year, teachers often do not know until 
March, April, May, June and sometimes July that they are actually 
getting the summer money. 

There are instances where summer programs have failed because 
the funding comes in so late that the materials for the program do 
not actually show up until after the program has begun. So that 
is one of the reasons why we said a stable source of funds. 

The notion that teachers who have seniority in summer pro- 
grams be given first opportunities to teach again, so that there is 
some stability in the staffing, as well as in the funding sources, can 
be very important. There are a lot of school districts that use sum- 
mer programs to institute or try out innovative teaching methods, 
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more informal teaching methods and that have even incorporated 
teaching summer school with teacher development, so that teachers 
can move up on the salary scale because they are using it to learn 
new kinds of techniques. 

All of those activities, all of those aspects, the second group being 
more informally based, the first group being part of our statistical 
evaluation, suggest that those would be important aspects for get- 
ting summer school to be most effective. 

Senator Sessions. You know, from the taxpayers’ point of view, 
I think the American people would like to know that we have a vi- 
sion for what we are going to reinforce in that summer and what 
we are going to maybe learn anew and that there be accountability 
in that process into that. 

Do most summer school programs have a clear understanding of 
what skills that they want the students to be reinforced in or en- 
hanced in? 

Mr. Cooper. They vary. I think the most clearly focused one is 
the Summer Bridge program in Chicago, which has been very effec- 
tive, and in an environment where you would anticipate summer 
school would have a lot of trouble, but they have done a fairly good 
job of implementing these kinds of principles. I think Minneapolis 
is another one that has done it. Other school districts pay less at- 
tention and probably get less “bang for the buck” because of it. 

Senator Sessions. One more question I might ask each of you or 
whoever would like to share on it. Do you know to what extent 
summer school is compulsory in the areas that have it? Is it a com- 
pulsory program or, for the most part in the country, a voluntary 
program? 

Mr. Cooper. That also varies. Again, to point to Chicago, the 
Bridge program is compulsory, and if you do not take it, you are 
retained, you go back a grade or you do not get promoted. Then, 
there are others in which it is voluntary. 

What our research did show is that it really does not matter. We 
were actually anticipating that the voluntary programs, kids who 
go voluntarily would benefit more, but in fact we did not find that 
at all. Making kids go maybe it is a motivator in itself saying, ‘You 
are going to have to go,” and “I better get through this, because I 
do not want to do it again next summer.” In fact, if anything, the 
programs that were mandatory tended to have a slightly larger 
positive impact than the ones that were voluntary. 

Senator Sessions. You know, that is a big thing to think about, 
Mr. Chairman — who is going? Are the people that need it the most 
benefiting, or are there any thoughts on that? 

Mr. Cooper. Actually, one of the things that we discovered is 
that it is possible that the students who truly need it the most, the 
kids who are really at the bottom of the distributions are the ones 
who are most difficult to get into the programs, likely because they 
are coming from the poorest families, because issues of transpor- 
tation, of lunch. One of the interesting things that we found was 
a notion if — and it was mentioned as well, I think Senator Clinton 
may have mentioned it — that in a lot of instances, an older sibling 
who needs summer remediation, the parents will not let them go 
because they need them to babysit younger children in the family. 
So, in a situation like that, it is not going to matter. The parent 
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just will not, either they have to leave their job or they cannot send 
that child to summer school. They need them there to take care of 
the younger siblings. 

One of the things we suggest is the possibility, especially where 
you can have that level of focused attention to families, is to, in 
fact, look at the entire family need during the summer and not only 
give summer school to the eighth grader, but also to the fifth grad- 
er and the third grader in the same family, even if the fifth and 
third grader might not actually meet all of the requirements for the 
program, but to get the whole family in and do some preventative 
work with the younger children and at the same time permit the 
older kid to be able to go. 

Ms. Feldman. I think that, given the tremendous need out there, 
that it would be useful to focus on where the need is greatest and 
come up with a phasing in of a program which starts, first, with 
the children we know will have the greatest need and also the 
greatest benefit from such a program, and we know enough now at 
least to begin. I think, as I said earlier, it is also in the context 
of so many other needs that we owe it to ourselves, to our citizens, 
to our children to make those distinctions and to start where the 
greatest need is. 

Ms. Ramoglou. Our summer school children are identified. They 
are invited to attend summer school, but they are also told if they 
do not make arrangements that are acceptable to the school that 
they may be retained. I also wanted to say 

Senator Sessions. So it focuses on children in need. 

Ms. Ramoglou. In need, absolutely. 

I also wanted to respond to something Senator Dodd asked ear- 
lier, in that when the school — and this also includes what you just 
responded to — when the school is meeting the needs of the family, 
as keeping the fourth grader along with the eighth grader, the par- 
ents that had negative experiences when they were students be- 
come very positive toward the school. 

I also wanted to point out a perfect example is that we have our 
president of our board, who is with me here today, and can attest 
to the positive spirit that is in the school building because of what 
is being offered to the families, to the parents and how needs are 
being met. So it is really very strong. 

Senator Dodd. Anything else? 

Senator Sessions. Do you want to do another round? 

Senator Dodd. Yes, sure. These are excellent questions you are 
raising and very good points. That was very valuable to learn about 
that study on the voluntary and mandatory. That was a very good 
question and very, very helpful to us. 

Let us follow up on the family issue a little because I think this 
is so important. I mean, I think one of the frustrations, I think, 
Sandra, you have testified to this on countless occasions in the 
past, that is what we all worry about is how do you increase paren- 
tal involvement? Particularly, again, we are talking about the stu- 
dents who are in need. Invariably, it seems that the ones who are 
doing well, one of the factors that always sort of tracks that, not 
always, but is their parental involvement. In fact, so much so that 
I know from my sister who is teacher, some of them will drive you 
nuts as a teacher because they just — they are so in your face they 
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do not give you a chance to teach sometimes, but it is hard to argue 
with it if they care enough about it, they are there all of the time 
and worried. 

Getting the parent of the child who is not doing that well to be- 
come engaged in the process is very, very hard. Under Head Start 
programs, we have a requirement that there be parental involve- 
ment, have for years. It is not perfect, but we end up with about 
80-percent, I think the numbers are, if my memory serves me well, 
about 80-percent parental involvement in Head Start programs. 
Those are the national numbers I think, and then when you get to 
the first grade, that number drops. It goes from 80 percent, I think, 
down to around 20 percent. 

I am wondering what relationship this summer experience — you 
mentioned having a place where younger siblings can go — it ad- 
dressed, Dr. Cooper, one of the points you made, what other things 
can we do to utilize this time so that when September rolls around 
and it does change, you go from a summer mode to an academic 
year mode, that we can transition that parent who may have had 
that pretty good experience over the summer to now carry on so 
that when that fall starts with that same child, they are going to 
feel less threatened by that building and institution that they have 
not been willing to visit in the past? 

Ms. Ramoglou. It is interesting that you mentioned 80 percent 
in Head Start, and it falls down to 20 or 30. Are they different par- 
ents? No. They are the same parents. So something is not happen- 
ing in school that was happening in Head Start. 

One of the things is that with Head Start, with daycare, child 
care, you see the teacher, you are in the building every day because 
most likely you are dropping the child off and picking the child up. 
The other is that schools, unfortunately, have not been as inviting 
to parents as a daycare center. So family resource centers, commu- 
nity centers in schools have really embraced exactly what you are 
talking about, 21 CLCs, and trying to create that environment in 
the school building 

Senator Dodd. Twenty-one CLCs, you better explain what that 
is or you are going to lose people. 

Ms. Ramoglou. Twenty-first Century Community Learning Cen- 
ters have become or are trying to be that inviting place. To make 
the schools the place that the Head Start or the preschool was, 
where the parents can come on in a daily, if not a daily, a regular 
basis to meet the teacher, to be in the building, to take part in ac- 
tivities that are planned for families and for parents. 

Ms. Feldman. There are a lot of models now that have had suc- 
cess in getting parents into school and getting them involved in a 
more intense way with their children’s education. They are few and 
far between, though. I mean, it is not done enough at all, and it 
is something that could be built on. Summertime might be a very 
good time to do it because there is more time. It is sort of a looser 
schedule, and I think that it would be one of the things, getting 
parents 

There are programs, for example, I mean, we could talk all day 
about very good programs anecdotally, and I know programs where 
the parents actually go to school with the children in the summer- 
time, parents who are in Welfare to Work programs, for example, 
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and who have very young children. So we have a program for the 
young child in the school and a program for the parent in that 
school. 

There are lots of ways that we can increase parental involvement 
of the neediest children. If we focus on the neediest children and 
we do it intelligently, I think we can make a tremendous difference 
because getting the parents involved in this is essential. 

Senator Dodd. Do you want to come in on this, Dr. Cooper, at 
aH ? 

Mr. Cooper. The only thing is a small note of caution that par- 
ents, especially parents of limited means, with limited education, 
you have to make sure the kinds of involvement you ask for are 
within the capabilities of the parent. So you can’t ask a parent who 
has had difficulty in school themselves to act as a mentor in the 
same way that you might a middle-class professional parent. Like- 
wise, a middle-class professional parent with 5 kids cannot be 
asked to spend an hour a night with each one of the children acting 
as a mentor. 

So it is important for educators to be sensitive to the types of 
families that they serve, and every parent needs to be involved. 
There are always attitude components and support components 
that even the poorest families ought to be held responsible for, but 
you need to be careful about not turning parents off by asking 
them to do just a little bit more than is beyond their means. 

Senator Dodd. You raised an interesting point, and I would love 
you to respond to it, Dr. Cooper, here. You testified that students 
in all grades benefit from summer school, but that the benefits 
seem to be greater for students in earlier grades and in high 
school. 

Obviously, a couple of questions. First, which grades are referred 
to by early grades and, second, what is your sense of why the bene- 
fits seem to drop off and then pick up again so you get the sort of 
test curve? 

Mr. Cooper. That is a very good question. Most of the research 
we looked at, summer school for kindergartners, first graders, sec- 
ond graders just does not really exist in a lot of places yet, and the 
evaluations obviously are for programs that have been in place for 
at least a year. So there is very little evidence at the very earliest 
grades. 

So I would say upper primary grades is what we mean by the 
earliest grades. We think that they work real well because they 
function, as I said, on the basic skills. Kids who they see falling 
behind in math and falling behind in reading, they bring them in 
for remedial education in those specific topics. 

In high school, it is sort of the same way. A student flunks a 
course in geometry so it is very focused. They come back to take 
geometry class, the curriculum is prepared, the tests are there, so 
again it is very focused. 

The middle-school programs tend to look more at the whole child. 
They are not as focused on academic pursuits, in particular, but 
will be more concerned about attitudes toward school, helping kids 
transition as they move through puberty, helping them in transi- 
tion as they move from elementary school to junior high school and 
more self-concept kind of issues. 
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So the focus of the programs is more diffuse in terms of looking 
at the whole child and helping them through what is a difficult 
transitional period, rather than focusing on specific academic 
needs. So that is why I think that it falls off. It does not nec- 
essarily mean those programs are less valuable for those kids, but 
what educators have defined as the most valuable thing to do with 
them during the summer is help them learn how to be a junior 
high school or middle school kid, where they will go from one class 
to another, as opposed to the self-contained classroom, and then 
also as they are wondering about who am I and what role will 
school play in my self-definition. 

Ms. Feldman. I do not disagree with that, but I just wanted to 
put a marker on the problem of the achievement gap because we 
know that the achievement gap continues, you know, progresses 
through schools, and that, in some instances, it appears even to 
widen as the kids go through school. 

We also know that in the very earliest — of course, if you get chil- 
dren before school, if you have got a high-quality preschool pro- 
gram, it makes a tremendous difference. If you can extend the time 
that very young children spend in school so that they continue, 
that you accelerate their learning during that period of time, you 
can narrow the gap early-on and hopefully, keep it narrowing as 
they go forward. 

So there are a couple of different purposes here. There is the re- 
mediation purpose, and the evidence is there, but there is also, I 
think, the very great concern that we all have and that a lot of the 
premise of the Leave No Child Behind Act was based on is about 
how to close the achievement gap, and closing the achievement gap 
by providing very young children with richer and longer school ex- 
periences is something that we just should not lose sight of. 

Senator Dodd. Let me, because I wanted to sort of, in a polite 
way, challenge something that all of you sort of agree with at the 
outset, and that is the notion that during the academic year, that 
in the school year, in fact, in school there is no difference. Time out 
of school, not in school, that causes the gap. I think, Sandra, that 
was the quote. 

I am curious, because if you are — let me see if I can articulate 
this without sounding — it seems to me if you are all performing ba- 
sically in school pretty well and then you have this gap over the 
summer because it is not there, the assumption I was sort of left 
with is that, come the academic year again, somehow everyone gets 
back up to that same level. 

My assumption would be that if you were falling behind, you did 
not get the summer school experience, that when you start back up 
again in September, that your ability then to catch up with people 
who have had those good experiences during the summer, have not 
fallen behind, have not been sliding back, widens. So that you get 
sort of an exponential growth in the gap over the — so by the time 
you do reach the upper levels of primary school or high school, that 
gap has really widened, not just because of what you have missed 
in the summer, but the cumulative effect of that, in terms of your 
ability to stay up once the gap starts. 

Did I say that 

Ms. Feldman. That is exactly right. 
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Ms. Ramoglou. Exactly right. 

Senator Dodd. Why did I think you said something differently 
earlier? I thought earlier you were saying basically performing 

Ms. Feldman. I am talking about kindergarten, that children 
during these very early school years, these kids are not learning in 
lock-step, but poor children learn tremendously, they learn at very 
high rates. When they get to kindergarten, they accomplish what 
kindergarten children are supposed to accomplish. Now they may 
not be at the same place as more advantaged kindergartners, but 
then they fall back in the summer, and then that is cumulative, 
just as you said. 

Ms. Ramoglou. But we also find that children come to school 
prepared at different levels, even beginning kindergarten, and that 
is the purpose of the school readiness. 

Ms. Feldman. I am talking about the rate that kids learn at. 
There is nothing wrong with the kids is what I am saying. They 
just need more time. 

Senator Dodd. Yes. Obviously, I think that the gap, we have 
learned now from I think the survey, as I recall it, we were looking 
at the early learning issues, and I think a survey done recently of 
kindergarten teachers, some 46, almost 50 percent, indicated that 
the children in kindergarten are just not ready to learn. So the as- 
sumption that everybody comes into kindergarten sort of on a level 
playing field is now totally wrong and that you are looking at very 
wide differentials already at that earliest level. So that once the 
process really starts with the formal education, if you are already 
behind the curve when you start, it is awfully difficult to catch up. 

Ms. Feldman. It is, but I think it is important to remember that 
the children can learn, I mean, they do well. They are behind be- 
cause they started behind, but during the time that they are learn- 
ing, they are learning as well as any other children. 

Senator Dodd. One last question from me, and then we turn to 
my colleague. 

I am just curious if you might comment. I think you have already 
indicated this, but I wonder if there is any evidence to support this, 
and that is we have all talked about — at least I did anyway — the 
beneficial effect, aside from the academics of, obviously, it is a child 
care setting, it is an alternative, it is keeping kids busy, less likely 
to be on the streets getting in trouble and so forth, that all seems 
sort of self-evident and obvious, but I wonder if there is any sort 
of empirical data and evidence to indicate that, in fact, these levels 
of activities also have a social benefit aside from the academic ben- 
efits? I wonder if you could quickly comment on that. 

Ms. Feldman. Well, they do have social benefits, but as we 
know, there is also a tremendous variation in quality that is being 
looked and studied. In our opinion, there needs to be an upgrading 
of the quality of a lot of the programs that children are in. Some 
of the child care settings what you could say about them is hope- 
fully they are doing no harm. But a lot of children are not getting 
what they need in many of those settings. 

We know that there has been tremendous improvement in Head 
Start. There are studies to show that Head Start works, but there 
is still a lot of what is called early childhood care that needs tre- 
mendous upgrading and needs a lot more infusion of quality. 
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Senator Dodd. Any other comments on that? 

Ms. Ramoglou. Yes, I would like to address that. 

NSACA has done pilots in standards and has published them, 
addressing the quality in what we call school-age care programs for 
children that are in elementary and spend time in school, either in 
extended day or in after-school programs. 

Senator Dodd. We mentioned, by the way, I said last, but just 
one further point here, what goes into a quality program and 
whether schools get that information about best practices. I wonder 
if we are doing a very good job, speaking at the Federal level, about 
collecting best practices and getting that information out, then, to 
schools that are anxious for good ideas. 

Dr. Cooper, are you 

Mr. Cooper. There are regional laboratories that do that kind of 
dissemination work. At the moment, as I mentioned earlier, OERI 
is attempting to put together what they will call a “What Works 
Clearinghouse,” which will bring together, synthesize the best evi- 
dence on educational practices and then have a web-based model 
as an opportunity to make that available so that school district per- 
sonnel will have sitting on their desk, essentially, availability to an 
encyclopedia of what the best evidence suggests practices ought to 
be. So there definitely are efforts in that direction. 

Senator Dodd. Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you. 

Just to follow up this analysis of how the system works. I won- 
der, in a business, people are intensive about the resources they 
have invested to make sure they get the maximum benefit from the 
resource they have invested. Social promotion, the ending of that 
I think has a net healthy effect, in my personal view, but it does, 
as you note, Dr. Cooper, require us to focus on those kids that are 
in danger of being held back at the much greater expense than 
summer school a whole additional year. So, if you could move them 
forward, it would be better for them and for the budget and a net 
gain. 

My question is this: We do a lot of testing. The President has re- 
quired testing in third through eighth grades and that sort of 
thing, and in IDEA you have an individual education plan for each 
disabled student. Does anybody analyze a child’s deficiencies and 
strengths before summer school and could you recreate a system in 
which those very deficiencies are addressed more effectively 
through the summer? 

Mr. Cooper. They do in IDEA. Each child who gets special edu- 
cation has an individual plan. In fact, the legislation includes that 
that plan examine what is called “regression” during summer. So 
that for children in most severe need of additional educational 
interventions, the team of educators who put together the program 
is required to say will this child lose over summer and, if so, we 
need to provide services for them during that time. So that is a 
model. In the best of all possible worlds, every child would have an 
individual educational plan, but obviously that is a resource-inten- 
sive activity. 

Senator Sessions. But it is not happening basically now. 

Mr. Cooper. It is not happening now. 
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Senator Sessions. Would you consider reaching a higher level if 
you had a sizable summer school program in a mid-size to larger 
school that you could identify children in third, fourth, fifth grades 
that have this kind of difficulty in mathematics and a tract could 
be set aside — or an hour a day that they would be sure to go 
through that kind of reinforcement in their weak areas, or maybe 
it is reading or other subjects, and a teacher would be able to teach 
a group on about the same level? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. 

Senator Sessions. Could we do that? 

Mr. Cooper. I do not see why not. Obviously, we are thinking 
it out here. We do not understand perhaps what all of the logistical 
problems would be, but I think the model that you have identified 
would be a very positive one. 

Senator Sessions. I do not think it would be particularly expen- 
sive. Probably a good educator could study a person’s test score 
numbers and their grades and identify their weaknesses pretty 
quickly, and the perfect being the enemy of the good, you would not 
have to have an absolutely perfect system, but one that emphasized 
more effectively focusing on the needs of each child should be 
achievable to me. 

We have a lot of professionals that, frankly, consider summer 
school to be glorified child daycare, you know, play school. I have 
heard that said. I do not think that is what is happening, but I do 
believe we can reach a higher level there. 

Has any thought been given to high school students who may be 
working in the summer? Have there been any programs for night 
school for them in which they could come and do advanced mathe- 
matics or basic math or science or reading courses and that kind 
of thing? Have we done anything like that? 

Mr. Cooper. I know there have been some programs that incor- 
porate both education in the classroom and work experiences as 
part of a summer program. So they will do an internship in an 
afternoon and have classes during the morning. Even there a cou- 
ple of programs — I believe I have got this right — where the classes 
are actually held at the business. They will open up the business. 

I know in my school district there is a program where some of 
the high school kids actually run a deli for a business, and the 
business not only lets them do that so they get a sense of operating 
a business, but they have also set aside a classroom space. Teach- 
ers come in and teach the kids right in the work environment. 

Ms. Feldman. In New York City, we have high schools — I think 
there are four now — that actually run all day and all night. Kids 
who work different shifts, work all day, can come to school after 
work, and kids who are starting at some early hour can actually 
come to school right after that, at a very early hour. So that is pos- 
sible to do. 

Senator Sessions. Work is good, I believe. You work in a fast- 
food restaurant, you learn something about management, how sys- 
tems are organized, you learn a lot of things that people I think 
fail to recognize. 

I worry a little bit about that middle student, the C-plus/B stu- 
dent who has a chance to go on to college, are they losing too much 
in the summer? Do we have any numbers that show how much it 
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enhances their test scores maybe getting them into college, that 
they would not otherwise do? Do you know about that? 

Mr. Cooper. I think the greatest impact of the summer is on the 
kids who are struggling. They lose the most, and especially if they 
come from families that do not speak English at home. So, if you 
speak with special educators 

Senator Sessions. So, in priority, that would be your first. 

Mr. Cooper. I think it would clearly have to be, yes. 

Senator Sessions. But do we know how much impact it might 
have on an average student’s learning 

Mr. Cooper. We know they are losing, also. 

Senator Sessions [continuing]. If they were given a pretty rigor- 
ous summer school program? 

Mr. Cooper. We know all kids are forgetting stuff over summer. 
There is no question about it. 

Senator Dodd. This has been very, very helpful. I want to thank 
my colleague for being here — I am flattered — to help out with this. 
Some wonderful questions, I think, are very enlightening. 

Our three witnesses were excellent. Sandra, we always love to 
hear your thoughts and views. You know so much about the subject 
matter. It is wonderful to hear you talk about these models. 

Dr. Cooper, I cannot thank you enough. Your studies have been 
wonderful and very, very helpful today. I will reiterate we would 
love to have you come back to Connecticut. Missouri is lucky to 
have you, but you are welcome to come home any time. 

Ms. Ramoglou, you have been terrific 

Mr. Cooper. Pick out a chair and I will come. 

Senator Dodd. All right, fine. 

[Laughter.] 

I am afraid I cannot do that. I can get you a chair, but I 
cannot 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Ramoglou, it is very exciting to hear what you are doing in 
Stamford, CT. It is been exciting over the years. You have spent 
a lot of years working at this, and you bring a wealth of very prac- 
tical experience of how a good program can really reach and make 
a difference in families’ and children’s lives. 

So, hopefully, we can convince others of the importance of this 
and do so in a very smart, intelligent way so that we can increase 
the opportunities of all kids, and particularly those who are most 
needy. 

I thank all of you for being here to participate in this hearing. 
We look forward to your continuing participation. 

The record will stay open. Other colleagues may have some ques- 
tions to ask before we close the record. 

With that, this hearing stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:47 a.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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